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MATRICULATION EXAM1. -IION in the University 
of London, January, 1 
The Subjects required for the above Bapenination will be 
sete’ in the following oe, f from the beginning of the Session, 
n October 2nd, till Christm 


[ SEVERSITY Cox sg, LONDON.— 











Greek—Professor Malden Fee #3 3 0 
Latin—Professor Seeley » 212 6 
Enalieh—Profewor 3 Morley’ » 2s 
French—Professo » 212 6 
German ak, » 212 6 
Mathematics—Professor Hirst » 440 
Physics— Professor G. C. Foster... - o 2823 6 
Chemistry— Prosessor Williamson. ee fy 


Fs my p containing full information respecting these and 
on application, either persona! or by 
letter, at the Offices of the College, Gower-street, London, W.C. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
TINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 
SPECTUS for 1868-9 of the different Departments is pew 
ready, and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W. 
ConnincHaM, Esq., King’s College, London, putting the word 
* Prospectus ” outside the cover. 


ECTURES on pia oles and GEO- 








Wedn 
WeeNANT, § 
and terminate at ‘Christmas, Fee 2l. 2s. Those on Geo! 
mence in January and continue titi June. 
Lectures on Mineralogy and Geology is delivered on Thursday 
Evenings, from 8 to9, These begin on October 15, and terminate 
at Easter, Fee 11. 11s. 6d. Professor Tennant accompanies his 
Students to the Public Museums and to places of Geological 
interest in the at. He also ios private instruction in the 
above at 149, Strand ondon, W.C 


OTICE. —ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMY WOTEERh, London.—The Session will begin on 
MONDAY, the 5th of OCTOBER 
Prospectuses may be had 0 on application, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE.—WINTER SESSION, 1868-9. 

The Introductory Address will be ven by Mr. THOMAS 
SMITH, on THURSDAY, October Ist, at 2 Pp. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
College regulations. 

All information respecting both the Soe and College may 
be obtained on application, either personally or by letter, to the 
| | omg Warden, Mr. Morrant Baker, and at the Museum or 

rary. 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. — The ys 
KO SCHOOL BUILDINGS will be OPENED for Students o 
the Ist of OCTOBER, when an INTRODUCTORY ‘ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Dr. ACLAND, F.R.S., Regius Professor of 
Physic, Oxford, at Two p.m. 


\ IDDLESEX HOSPITAL. —The WINTER 
SESSION Ag be OPENED on OCTOBER Ist, at 3 p.m, 
with an ADDRESS by Dr. T. BURDON oN DERSON, F.R.S. 

The Hospital eos Beds) has special Departments for Cancer 
(36 Beds}, for Diseases of the Eye and Teeth, Diseases of Women 
and Children, and for Syphilis. 

Prizes are given for Examinations in the several Classes, at the 
Bedside and in the Post-Mortem Room. There are Six Resident 
Clinical Appointments. Students can also avail themselves, free 
=e charge, of =a instruction of the College Tutor, and thus avoid 

of private t 

General Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by 
the Colleges of rasan one Soranone and the Society of Apo- 
thecaries, 90l., which may be paid by instalments. 

Further tofermntion may be obtained from the Dean; from Mr. 

















HE SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
of CABINET PICTURES in OIL, under the Superintend- 
ence of the Committee of the Dudley Galle WILL OPEN 
EARLY =. iS. All Pictures intended for exhibition 
must be sent to the Gallery at the Pp’ on Monda 
12th, or auccisy, 13th, inst. Hours of reception, from 10 a.m. til 
10 p.m.—By order of the Commit: ittee, 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 


M®S.¢ GLYN (Mrs. E. 8S. Dattas) is now 

ging for - ae ka READINGS. She 

will read on the 8th o! tober at  meeaenaes s i the 17th at 
burgh ; on the alot, or and 26th at Brighton.—Address to 

Mrs. Daas, the Brunswick Hotel, Hanoveroueare,| London, W. 


KY EDICAL PUPILS. — The 








RESIDENT 


“MEDICAL OFFICER (Graduate in Honours of the 
London University) to a London Dispen has VACANCIES for 
Two Resident Pupi! ij oh te of the Pupils will be carefully 


attended to, and the arcan repared for any of the Examinations 
( preliminary or — ena at the College, Yall or London Uni- 
——~ ‘or ly to Mya, 60, St. Jo hu’s Park, Hol- 
oway, N. 


L2S5°Ns in PERSIAN: a necessary prelimi- 
nary and great assistance to the easy Acquisition of Hindo- 
stanee for the Civil-Service Lge se ot on moderate 
terms. Also Lessons in French.—Address C. E. W., 93, Great 
Ruseell- street, t, Bloomsbury. 


IGH ‘CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 

METAPHYSICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY. —A First 
Class Man in Classics, of whose Pupils Ten have succeeded at the 
ay latest Competitions for India, gives nat VATE —s 


in ¢ ea Co Lectures in Col legos, fe. 
Answers and sets xamipations Papers, &c. ies D.C. Mr. 
Kelly, Gray’s Inn Gate, 


YOUNG LADY, Five Years in last Situ- 
ation, wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a School or Family. 
Acquirements: Sound English in its various Branches, Piano- 
forte and Singing (practically), Drawivg in Pencil and Water- 
Colours, French, and Rudiments of German. — Ad ERA, 
Post-office, Lower Clapton. 


10 LADIES’ SCHOOLS. — A Professional 

Man, of limited means, desires for his es ter a solid 
ENGLISH EDUCATION on moderate terms.—Address C. G., 
Post-office, Burton-on-Trent. 


HE HIGHEST CLASS of GOVERNESSES, 

Schools and Tem (Private, and Military, Naval, &e.), 
INTRODUCED by Mr. Wu. Howarp, 3, Charing Cross, London, 
8.W. Patrons—The Earl of Scarborough, the ‘Earl of Feversham, 
the Lord Muncaster, &. 


oun G LADY, having eleven years’ experi- 
ce in Tuition, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as KESI- 
DENT “GOVERN ESS in a Gentleman's family. Acquirements— 
English, in ail its branches, Advanced Music, French, Singing, 
Elementary German and Italian. 
given.—Address Mera, 15, Hixehange- Place, Glasgow. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY, LOGIC, MORAL 
and MENTAL Sy ay ae bg’ the First and Second 
Indian Civil Service, and the Second Examinations (London 
ae —An Experienced Te —t-, pils have taken 
very high places at the recent Indian Civil Service Examinations, 
is open to eed the above. — Apply, by letter, to Dr. H., 50, Ken- 
sington Gardens-square, Bayswater. 


IVIL SERVICE, ARMY, and other COM- 
PETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Candidates are specially 
































——— —— DESCRIPTIVE and LEADER 
of experience on both Weekly and Daily Press, 
Gone WAN ERGAGESENT from the pond weak in Star 
or pondentship, ifina t 
neighbourhood.—Ad: Eiitorehip ot , Grosvenor-square., 
Pe veorman “a PRESS.— Conservative and 
NEUTRAL.—A LEADER-WRITER and REVIEWER 
mg experience, Author of several published Works on Moral 
pd g Political Poilesoshy, and a First-Class Man in his Univer- 
sity. has time for an add tional ‘ENGAGEMENT =e a PROVIN- 
L PAPER. Highest 


ie ighes' 
o LL.D., care of Mr. Parnell, 63, Bouthauapeon TOW, mw Cc. 


‘1.0 PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.— 
The Advertiser seeks AN ENGAGEMENT. Has had ex- 
perience in the City and at the West-end. Thirtee: 
business AE. Ma Alogundee's, Ho 24, Old 

street, eat 2 <2 er's, News- agent, 24, Old Caven 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOES. —A 

LEADER WRITER of fifteen yea perience, now 
engaged on a Liberal Journal of high and Ioticential 3 position, has 
leisure to furnish ARTICLES, a London Letter, or a Summary on 
the model of * Occasional Notes’ in the Pall Mall Gasette.—T. F, 
54, Paradise-strect, Lambeth, 8.E., London. 


ANTED, an EDITOR for a First-Class 
WEEKLY PAPER. He mors | be Siscronahily towne a 

with Architect Art.— 
by letter, with “full articular to Rk. M., European Mail at Obes, 
on, 


434, Cannon-street, 

I ITERARY AND CRITICAL.—An acute 
CRITIC and EXPERIENCED WRITER would en 

to supply Periodical Reviews of current Literature, on reasonable 











sh- 

















street, EC. Address Critic, care of Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 
250 PER MONTH.—A PARTNER 


WANTED, with at least 5002. cash, to start a Paper that 
will realize 2501. nett profit per month. Profits large and expenses 
small. Would be a good opportunity for a young man of educa- 
e, = Address (in the first place) F., 21, Station-street, Not- 
ingham. 





TFXHE PRESS —A Gentleman of experience 
wishes to INV EST in a sound NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 
good concern.—Address X. Y., 


No objection to a Partnership in a 
pd rf oo Theobald, Esq., Accountant, County Chambers, 


EPORTER. — WANTED, in October, 
efficient REPORTER fora Weekly County Paper. Must be 
a verbatim Note-Taker, industrious, quick, able to condense well. 
Paragraphist.—Apply_by letter, with reference, an 
stating salary. to E. G., care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E. Cc. 


0 EDITO RS, &c. — A Young Gentleman 
desires to ASSIST an EDITOR or Literary Gentleman, Has 
‘ood Classical and General Education. ‘Rnows French and 





an 





ite muneration less if other 
advantages are offered. Good References.—Address F. K., 54, Red- 
cliffe-road, West Brompton, § .W. 


Oo NEWSPAPER EDITORS. WANTED, 

a GENTLEMAN of superior attainments and un 
practical ability upon an important JOU RNAL of ey rs 
tion. To a thoroughly competent person (and no other need apply), 
the a enn and prospective, will be liberal. — 
rg Be and full particulars of experience, to 
essrs. John Rin: & Co., Law Stationers, Old Jewry. 








repared for the above at the Hartley Institution P pte 
by a Staff of Graduates in Classical, M ientifi 
—For terms, &c. address the Principa.. 








De Morgan, Treasurer ; or from the Resident Medical Officer. 
E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 

K EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, paneer 

will OPEN on OCTOBER Ist, 1868. In addition to the wi 
Courses, special Jnstruction istprovided in Operative Miner oa 
gery and Bandaging, Ophthalmic, Aural and Dental Surgery, 
omparative Anatomy, Histology, and Pathology: all of which 
are taught practically by Demonstration as well as Lecture. For 
Prospectus apply to ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 


Ginal SURVEY FUND. 


Trustees. 
Sir Roderick I. Marcio, Bart., Sir John Herschel, Bart., 
ir Henry J ‘ames, ~E. 





An Expedition aon a organiaed, ws wader the Superintendence 
a a Pag ae Meron of the Ord ce Survey, for making an 
te and Scientitic Survey of that portion of the Peninsula 
of ‘Sinai, which is connected with the History of the Exodus. The 
organization of the ae is complete, but the orders for 
sailing are delayed until an additional sum of , towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the Survey, can be obtained. Subscri 
tions are ea Ay reqpesbed. and may be sent to the Rev. F. 
ra 6, Po puarviess, Connaught-square ; or paid in to the 
account of the oS Sina Survey Fund,” at Messrs. Cox & Co.’ ‘8, 
Craig’s- _— Charing Cross. 
N.B. Unless the anne funds can be 


Siotinnh teed 





RIVATE TUITION.—The Rector of 
Mitcheldean, who is educating his own sons at home, under 

the care of a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Christchurch, Oxford, 
anda ‘a Beeeian Visiting Master, a Ph. D. of Gottingen, REUEIVES 
into his sz Ln ap or FOUR PUPILS, to share with his 


sons the advantages of a sound and liberal home education. The 
situation is healthy, —s ee domestic arrangements all that could 
be di ‘erms, according to age , from 1 guineas per 
annum. — = Bucros, itcheldean, Gloucestershire. 


.— Adi 
Mitcheldean is 11 miles from Gloucester, and 6 from 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIXTORS. — The 
a ertiser, 2 has had the semnagement of _- Count; he | 


New r for whe pa st th: and who possesses a 
koe om of t! he routine of a Newspaper “Printing-office a a 
ENGAGEMENT at 


Christmas next. Is a verbatim ‘Reporter. 
Hichest References. — Address M 
Office, Crewkerne. 


KRESS. —The ADVERTISER, who is closin; 

Fourteen Years’ Coaneniom with an i 
Weekly, is OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT on the Liberal Press. 
eee ae, Wee and po me? _ Writer. — 
JHARL 'yne. 


r. Wueattey, Weekly News 











ILITARY EDUCATION. — Canpipates 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, or direct Commissions 

Officers entering the Staff velit, © PREPARED for the Examin- 

ations by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, who has passed 

Coase Tes} a Department, ER al Military 

rst, se! the &c., and has been peculiarly success- 

ful in Milton Tuition. High references.—Address A.D. C., Royal 
United Service Institution, 


hitehall. 
ghey —London, W.—The late Prin- 
arried) of a Public School in ye we = 
i,ondon "1 





before October 10th, the Survey must be given up Glasooier. 


CONOMIC SCIENCE.—A COURSE of 
EIGHT Re tito will be fren to Ladies and Gentle- 
men, by W. B. HODGSON, Esq. LL.D., at the inainces 
Gallery, 9, ‘Conduit-atret, Regent- sheet on successive SATU R- 
DAYS in’ October and November, be Oct. 10, a Three 
j Anes Fee for the Course, Half-a-Guinea ; sey Lt, ed ‘Seats, One 


= oe ments are under the direction of the London Asso- 
ciation art of School mistresses.—Tickets of admission may be obtained 
from the President, Miss Buss, 12, Camden-street, N.W.; fg 
Treasurer, Miss Janion, Harold House, Lansdowne- road. W.; 

secretary, Miss Davies, 7, Cunningham-place, N.W. ; and at the 
street, W of the Association, 23, Great Mariborough- street, Regent- 


he proceeds of the Lectures will be added to the Funds of the 








verait . a in one of “ best s' 
and Regent's px, ECEIVES. . Limited 
inoue of SoA RDERS. cad PU PIL ry prepare for the Public 
aay the Universities, the Military and Civil Service Exami- 
= &c. Terms and fanned on application. — Address 
A.C. .- Hatchard & Co. Piccadill 


GERMAN LADY, living with her Mother 

at caneerae. the capital of the Grand-Duchy of 

Baden, receives PUPILS, not more than Six in number. The 
terms are Fifty Guineas ‘per annum. A thoro y good Edu- 
cation is iver, including a. French, the Elements of the 
Italian Language d Drawing. A small charge is 
made ee — First-rate Masters can also be obtained. The 
Lad he highest recommendations from the Nobleman’s 
family ‘with when a lately lived in England as Governess, and 
he Parents of her ils, whose names will be given on 





UTOR. —WANTED, a PRIVATE TUTOR, 
Writing, be ofa Lane ea A. pe. 
and qualificati ion, with’ references.—M. O., Mess Ww. ny 
& Son, 12, Brown-street, ester. 


A LADY desires to RECOMMEND a small 

and very select SCHOOL where an Urphan Niece has been 
carefully educated. The House is situated near Hyde Park, and 
the first Masters attend.—Address O. K., Post-office, Southw: sk- 
street, Hyde Park, W. 


VHE NATURAL SCIENCES. —LECTURES 
justrated by s and attractive Reperimente) to 
Schools a lastitutions.—Paacector, 38, Lamb's Conduit-street, 


ware NYSON.—A Bust of the Poret-LauRrgEarTE, 


y WOOLNER, in the finest Pari is just published : 
height” m7 inches. singl had i the wholesale 











le copies may be 

ope on application to J. L. Fn x 
hotegraph forwarded if desired. r. W 

a cient guarantee that this oy a work of the highest. 


GKETCHING FROM NATURE 
MORNING CLASSES, a Fe nany 8 a 
GaREr. of the Institute 

Ladies twice a week for instruction Wy ; 















Poneny College for Women. 


7 solhéahien. — Letters may ressed Fravcein . 
arisru Grand- Duchy of of Baden, or to 0. W. Farrer, Esq., 
Moreton, Dorchester. 


Model Drawing aud Perspective. 
Partioulans Sotwasted 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND.—The COUNCIL having resolved that on the 
Ist of January, 1869, the offices of SECRETARY and EDITOR 
shall be combined, Gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates 
are requested to send in their applications and testimonials not 
later than the 20th of October next, to the Secretary of the Society, 
from whom all particulars can be obtained. Salary 6001. per 
annum, with a residence, coals and gas. 


12, Hanoveraquare. London, W. 
July, 1868. 


EST LONDON SCHOOL of ART, 
204, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, W. 
The MORNING CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen will 
RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, October 2nd. Class hours from 11 to 1, 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. Prospectuses forwarded. 


NAVAL CADETS, &c. 
WeASTieAN ’S RN. ACADEMY, SOUTH- 
EBA the Examination of August last MORE than 
ONE-FOURTH of ALL aaa successful Candidates passed from 
Eastman’s R.N. Academ 
For every infomation address Dr. SricKERN ELL, as above. 


ORDON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 4, 

QU EEN-SQUARE, W.C., conducted by PROFESSORS dis- 

tinguished in Theology. Literature, Science and Art, will OPEN 

on the 8th of OCTOBER.—For ate Oa apply to the Lapy 
ESIDENT. AGNES CHARLES, Hon. Sec. 


REPARATIC ATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
—The Rev. J. BARRETT-LENNARD, M.A., Vicar of 
Fauls, Prees, in the healthiest part of Shropshire, receives SIX 
PUPILS, the Sons of Gentlemen, to be educated for the Public 
Schools. A Prospectus on application. 


OLIFTON. —A Lapy having a good House 
near DURDHAM DOWN, would be glad to meet with Two 
Ladies, or a Lady and Child, to occupy part of it. They — 
reside in their own Apartments, - Board with her Family, 
may be arranged. Terms from 150/. to 2501. a year, according to 
requirements.—Address F.A., “a ‘of Messrs. Cooper & Warner, 
Mall, Clifton. nee - 
TAMMERING, DEFECTIVE SPEECH.— 
WO Mr. A. MELVIL LE BELL receives PUPILS for the CURE 
zo all VOCAL DEFE od and IMPEDIMENTS. The DEAF 
DUMB are taught to speak. Private Lessons in EL OCU- 
TION and VISIBLE SPEECH. —18, Harrington-square, N.W 


\WEDISH ‘LANGU. AGE.—A STU DENT, 
\O from the University of Upsala, is at liberty to GIVE PRI- 
VATE LESSONS in the Swedish Language. —Address H. A. A., 
78, Culford-road, London, N. 


ONSIEUR DE FONTAN IER’S COU RSE 
of FRENCH INSTRUCTION, Lectures, Classes, and Pri- 
te Lessons, for Civil and Military C andidates, &c., continue to 
hs held at King’s College, and at his residence. 
The i ag tomtigy CLASS is held on WEDNESDAYS and 
SATURDAYS, from 4 till 8, at 11, Devonshire-street, Portland- 
place, Ww The New Examination-Papers are now ready. 


GENTLEMAN of high standing, thorough 

competency, | 3 extensive experience asa "Lecturer and 
Teacher of Expe: and Natural Science, can undertake to 
DELIVER well-illustrated LECT JRES, either singly or in 
courses, or to conduct Classes in Institutions, Calls eges and 
Schools, whether for Ladies or Gentlemen.— Address Rev. M. A., 
Cantas., care of Mr. E. G. Wood, Optician, 74, Che: apeide, E.C. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 


GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, ‘for ll. 1s. , the 
Perfect Course of ns. 

London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 



































RGAN.—Lessons and Practice, at 143, , Strand, 

on a fine Instrument (with two Manuals and "tall Pedal 

Compass). * > upilsand Students may arrange terms on Sepuoaton 
to W. V. S., 143, Strand (Organist, St. Michael, Stockwell). 


NSTRU‘ CTION IN BOTANY.—ALFRED W. 
BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.) F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the 
Westminster Hospital, is prepared to give INSTRUCTION in 
BOTANY illustrated by Diagrams and living chao to 
SCH OOLS and COLLEGES, or to deliver LECTURES to Lite- 
and Scientific Institutions in Town or Country. Also, to 
—— Candidates in that branch for the B.Sc., or Medical 
grees of + eed of London.—Address 25, Sidney-villas, 





N [IDLAN D RAILWAY.. —OPE N ING of the 

NEW ST. PANCRAS STATION.—On and after THURS- 
DAY, October ist, the business of the Midland Company, now 
conducted at the Great Northern Station, King’s Cross, will be 
transferred to the New St. Pancras Station; and the Main Line 
Trains of the Company will run by the New Route through St. 
Albans and Luton, from and to that Station, and will be in con- 
nexion at the Kentish Town Station with Trains from and to 
Moorgate-street and the whole of the Metropolitan System. 

For Particulars of Trains see Time-Tables issued by the Com- 


pany. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, September, 1868. 


TJEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITE 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-General Henry Pelham oe J. Emerson Tennent, 


— George Pion. Esq. 


| Ste i. P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, E: P. 


*. Robertson, Esq. M.P. 
, ba BR AINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the ery 
terms, viz.:—For one year, at 5 per cent. ; for three years, at 5 
and for six years and upwards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 

mpany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
rder, . A. CAMERON, Secretary 





COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 
~ Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 


For further particulars application to be made at the Office of 
the Company, i pineslon-bulldings Old Broad-street, London. 
'y order, R. A, CAMERON, Secretary. 





Ny 11, NEWMAN-STREET, Oxford-street.— 
19 years’ LEASE TO BE SOLD for 2002. Rent 1007. per 
annum ; } 15 Rooms, and good Garden in the rear. 


ll) MLEAN begs to call attention to his method 

e« of CLEANING and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS—a 

branch of art which, with valuable Pictures, it is so dangerous to 
neglect.—T. M‘ Lrax, 7 Haymarket. 


HE ENGLISH LECTURE -ROOM, 13, 
Prince’s-square, near Bayswater Station.—Mr. D’ ORSEY’S 
PRIVATE I ECT URES CLASSES, and veces BEGIN OD the 
28th and 29th inst. Ladies, Tuesdays and Fridays; Gentlemen, 
Mondays and Thursdays. Names entered To-Day at 3 and 8. 


OR SALE.—The ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS, from Vol. III., July, 1843, to December, 
d condition.—Address 











1867. In Publisher’s Case, gilt edges ; "good 
aieit G., Messrs. Smith’s Bookstall, Cannon-street Railway 
ion. 


HE ‘UN ITED LIBRARIES, 307, " Regent- 
W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 

Pri my yd the supply required. All a best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, 





i avspec- 
fuses, with List of New Publications. iratis and post free.— 

* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
Booru’s, Caurton’s, Honeson’s, and Saunpers & Orey’s Uni 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the ) Polytechnic. 


TCHLEY & CO., "Publishers of Works on- 
ra ENGINEERING, Architecture, Science, Archeology, &c. 
are prepared to undertake the Publication of Works on the above 
or kindred Subjects. 
ACATALOGUE of their NEW WORKS sent free on application. 
Arcu.ey & Co. 196, Great Russell-street (near the Museum), W.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 

All the best NEW BOOKS are in circulation at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the demand 
increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Pub- 
lishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the Liprary 
are now established in nearly every Town and Village of the 
Kingdom. Twoor three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the New 
Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 

PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the OCTO- 
BER NUMBER of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
New and Choice Books on sale. 

This Catalogue contains more than One Thousand Books of the 
Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 





A REVISED CATALOGUE of Works by Sir Walter Scott, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, 
Jean Ingelow, Browning, Archbishop Trench, Dean Stanley, 
Lord Lytton, and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and re-issued in Ornamental 
Bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 
LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers 
and Literary Institutions in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


a, 
OOD-ENGRAVING.—W. H. Westey hy 
an Opening for an APPRENTICE.—81, Fleet-street, street, Bt 


AD&MS | & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Forsig, 
eens and Periodicals. 
«* Terms, for transacting business, and List of London Papen 
to' be had on application to— J 
Apvams & Fraxcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


—_——___ 

WEE O. G. kJ LANDER’S latest ‘PHOTO. 
KJ GRAPHS a Baitey’s, 3, Royal Exchange ; at Srooyer's, 
379, Strand ; and at Sams’s, 1, St. James’s-street, W. 











MORE ACCESSIBLE. 


G. REJ LANDERS PROTOGRAPAIO Sron1, 

LDEN-ROA is less than 300 y: yards from 

HAVERSTOCK- HILL SEARION ci on. ‘ne Midland Line, which 
now ¢ with the system of rail. 











HOTOGRAP E§ 
of ee kind may be seen 
and selected from at 
Manion & Co.’s, 22 and 23, Sono-square. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 








Sales by Auction 


Dutch Bulbs. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC. 


TION, at his _— er res earigere Covent- 
on pee DAY, mber a 12 precisely, | First. 
Class DOUBLE aad NGL E iP ACIN HS, Tulips, Crocuses, 
——— = — Ranunculuses, and other Bulbs, just arrived 
om 
On aa the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Collection of Antiquities. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will include in his 
SALE, on FRIDAY, October 2, the Collection of STONE, 
BRONZE and other fi ACHE ken from Graves in the 
Island of Rigen by Mr, SCHEPLER. The Collection will 
offered in one nn at 3 o'clock. 
yy be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
38, King- Pe Covsat-gurken. 





Miscellaneous Assortment. 


M* J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC: 
mies at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden,] 
on FRIDA October 2, at half- apes oe precisely, PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC ALBUMS Paseepartout s and Picture-Frames of all 
sizes, Stereoscopes an es, and rn mee of Fancy Articles 
Also, a small Collection of Minerals and 

On view the day before and ‘morning uf of Sale. 





yracong and MEDALS. —Pvustic Avoned.« of 
universal, and precious COLLECTION of COINS and 
MEDALS, "of all Peoples and all Nations, containing above 9,00) 
Golden, Silveren, and Kopperen Pieces, &c., left by the late ie. 
Knight-Colonel T. C. NOOT, at Harderwyk, Bo by Mr. W. 
NAGEL, Director of the Post-office Leydei B. This Auction 
will take place at AMSTERDAM, on OCTOBER 12th, 1868, and 
following days, under the d G. THEOD. 
M, Kalverstraat, E. 1 
distributed. ceeiatians st- 
LOGUE of the fair COLLEC 
GRAPHS -_ PORTRAITS ef by se late Hon. Knight i 
BAART dela FAILLE, of the Medicine, &c., at Gr- 
ningen, and of which the PUBL BLIC TD OTON will take _ 
on OCTOBER 26th, 1868.—Applications, post-paid, to G. T: 
OM. 





0, at pen where the Catalogue is 
ae —In the Press, the CATA- 
ON of 3,000 to 4,000 AUTO- 





HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY ani 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. Se yee DURR, of Lzrrzo, 
Zs to sppoueee that he has mad ements for a weekly 
ly of THE ATHENXUM JOURNA The Subsoription 
rupply 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months; ani 
M4 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on day. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALpuons Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 
*,* German Advertisements for the Araenazum Journal als 
eceived by ALpuons Dir, as above. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. — ADVE. 
TISEMENTS a insertion in the Forthooming Numbet of 
the above Periodical must be forwarded to the Publisher by tht 
3rd, and BILLS by the 5th of October. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


October 1. Price 68. 


7s BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEV. 
No, XCVI. 


Contents. 
I. NEANDER. 
Il. BRITISH INDIA UNDER THREE ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS. 
III. CHRYSOSTOM. 
IV. PARISH LAW. 
V. EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES. 
VI. BUNSEN’S MEMOIRS. 
VII. GEORGE ELIOT’S SPANISH GIPSY. 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton, 7, »Paternoster-row. 














Ready on Magazine Day, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
VOL. XXXL, Part3. SEPTEMBER, 1868. 
Contents. 
. Breé Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece. 
z Euiors_Crime, "Paoperiaia, and increase of Material Prt 
wi Miscellanea, Quarterly Tables, &c. 
*,# ANALYTICAL INDEX to 25 vols., 1838—1862, price 78. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No, XXII, OCTOBER 1st, 1868. 


1 Ancient ‘Ton Tomb Inscriptions of the Crimean Jews, by Samuel | 
' 


dD. 
2. me Ohureh of England and Who should Stop in it, by Frances 
wer Co! 
2. =) Reaseiteeaieh at Oxford, by a Junior Fellow. 
‘ The Greek Testament of Erasmus, by R. B. Drummond, B.A. 
Pulpit Reform, by Charles Anthony, jun. 
é Travers Madge, by John Wri 
7. Rooms mt eg as to 
To! » FB. 
f Books. 


8, Notices of 


B.A. 
thee Age of the World, by H. W. 


Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, Honrictte-stzpet, T 


Covent-garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 


Price 1s., or by post 14 stamps, 


4 hasing BROADWAY: a London Magazine. 
Contents ef No. Il., OCTOBER, 1868. 





1. Stretton. By Henry Ki tard Ho. Govt IX. to XI. With 
a full-page Tilustration by 
2. et. By Westlan = Ma 
3. At Bettws-y-Coed W. W. Venn. With a full-page Illus- 
to by E. 


M. Wi mperis. 
4 Impressions at America. By Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 
Myst Im 8—Social Habits—Up the Hudson—The 


Catskill buntaine. 

5, Studies on Thackeray: Thackeray as a Humourist and Sa- 
tirist. By James Hannay, 

6. Pheasant Shooting and Preserving. By “ Idstone.” 
full-page (llustration by Harrison Weir. 

7. False Colours. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

Chap. i age Nine, The Crescent. 
Bye} s Condescension. 


8. Recruiting for the pot 'y a Military Officer. 
By a Wom: 


9. Fine Ladies. 
10. Cannibalism in the oyna “~~ Mark Twain. 
BL The Brook. With a full-page Illustration by M. E. Edwards. 
2. Fashion in Salt Water. 
= Railway Aedtente and Railway Management. By George 
ugustu 


a. 
14 AHymn. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D. F.R.S. 
London : George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill 


On Wednesday next, No, CCCOLXV., price 2s. 6d. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, for OcroseEr. 


Contents. 
Church Policy. 
Oatnessiana.—Captain Ord’s Return. Chaptens XV. and XVI. 


. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
nt and George Eliot. A Letter from a Hermi 
Vikram and the Vampire ; or, Tales of Indian Devi Adapted 
by ae F. Burton. "The Vampire’s Sixth and Seventh 


Dalpaee ‘Forest. By the iy of ‘ The Autobiography of Salmo 
Salar,’ &c. Chapters IX. 
Translations of see tis 
The Kalewipoeg. o, Datu Gon da, M.A 
Chanson on the emetine of t ste ‘Catholic League in France, 
1585. From a MS. in the State Paper Office. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 














Contents for OCTOBER. No. DLXXIV. 
I. The RUSSIANS in MANCHURIA. 
Il. HER WINNING WAYS. A Novel. 
III. The CIVIL SERVICE in FRANCE. 
IV. BLACKLOCK FOREST. Chap. VII. 
Vv. AISsB. A Romance of Real Life. 
VI. CHORLTON HALL. By Mrs. Traffod Whitehead. 
VIL. LEGENDS of the BLACK FOREST and its VICINITY. 


Chaps. V. to VIII. 


‘VIIL. LAST DAYS of an OLD COUNTRY-HOUSE. Part VII. 
IX. The SINGLE LADY. By Nicholas Michell. 
X. CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. By Janet 
Robertson. 
XI. The TWO OFFICERS. Part I. 


London: Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains 
WORTH THE WINNING. By Monk SavIL_e. 


Chaps. XXVI. In whieh we are Arrested at the Door of 
Tey Cott spirited aw to Ashleigh Park.— 
XXVII. Inw ich * 4 Anticipate 


IL PERCY’S RETURN. 

III. MY COUSIN CLARA 

Iv. — the BURDEN and the HEAT. By Isidore G. 
er. 








V. The ALCHEMIST ; or, the Haunted Tower. 
VI. The TWO GRACES. By Fernan Caballero. Part I. 
VIE. A SPIRIT’S TALE ; or, Aunt Ella’s Story. 
VIII. The LIFE-HISTORY of a GOOD OLD TOWN. 
IX. The GIPSY LADY. 
London : + Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 


~ EDITED BY E. 8. DALLAS. 





O nm -O-2 A Wes K. 
SEPTEMBER. Price NINEPENCE, 
Contents. 

Strange Food. | Left in me: ~ Drawn by 
Parliamentary Seats. Drawn by | . Pate 
I F. Eltz | French Oyster N urse! 
maging ary Love. Our Race with the Mabel. 
Iwould as Do it Again. Ig nintentional Lying. 
A Plea for an Old Hearth. | The Fairy Ladder. 

& certain Curious Custom. Incidents during the late 28 
Coast Scenery. Drawn by F. | ae 2. ~~. by F. El 

e § ofa 

The Presidential Candidates. | Table Talk.’ ‘ii lustated. 
Bodi ' 


Together with the continuation of a New Story, 
LOVE THE AVENGER. By the Authoress of ‘All for Greed.’ 
London: Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, 


XUM 


With a) 





Now ready, price le. 6d. (to be continued Quarterly), No, XXII. of 


Tas ALEINE JOURNAL: a Record of 
A tu d Scientific b: 
| of the Alpine ne Glut Edited ty LESLIE STEPHEN, — 
Contents. 
Mr. C. E. Mathews on the Jiigerhorn. 
| Cargain | Oliver on the Pe (With Coloured Sketch of the 
Mr. W. Mathews on Hypso 
| Mr. Nichols on Favre’s 5 Géologiques.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


H E ART-JOURNAL 
— OCTOBER, 1868, price 28. 6d. will be ready on the 
, Contents. 
Line Enoravines. 
I. WHERE THEY CRUCIFIED HIM, after P. B. Morris. 
IL VENICE—The ARRIVAL, after E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
IIT. STARTLED! after Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
| Literary ContrisuTions. 


The Picture Gallery : f the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, b; 
Dafforne, illustra’ 1 Decorations as illustrated in the Paris 
Exhibition, by J. B. A Atkinson The Street Statues of London— 
Jewellery and ieee: Work in Syria and Palestine, by Lmery 
| E lise Fg ah —The Royal poaceres of England, by the 

Re tell L Te ‘A. qe Swansea Ci China 
| by ‘L. Jewitt, F'S.A., Hlustrated—Art-Goselp and Notabilia, &e.” 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
OCTOBER. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Contents. 
1. CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: His Life and Adventures. 
Chap. 1. In which I am miserable, and in which I run 
. A Strehger Ina Stra 
» I 8: Theoome ee ember oft he Fourth Estate, and 
» 4 « rataihinstoe the Reader to Miss Julia Belmont. 
2. ALBERT DIURER and the FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 
3. MY LAST SESSION. No. 3, Our Orators. 
4. A SONG of AGE. 
5. “AFTER DARK”: a Sketch in the Street. 
6. EUROPE in TRANSITION. 
7. AT EVENTIDE. 
8 COURSING. 
9. HOST and GUEST. 
10. A YORKSHIRE SHOW-YARD. 
11. “OUT of HARNESS.” 
12. With the SAVANS at NORWICH. 
13. NOT in SOCIETY: a Novel. 
Chap. ~ Delicate eee. 


o» 20. Mr. M Daikee loses bi his Situation. 
+, 21. From Worse. 

22. St. Patrick Smith in the City. 
23. ‘* When pain and anguish wring the brow.” 





James 











14. NOTES ‘and INCIDENTS. 
15. CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN, 
16. OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 
_ London: Bradbury, Evs Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street. 


Published weekly, price 6d. This Day, No. 26, of 
HE CHROMOLITHOGRAPH contains the 


followin, Me ne gy Saint Lawrence, by Francia— 
helia, AA 1 Stot ard, R.A.—Pencil Deswing, by J. Needham. 
yim ra an ond d other Subjec 


"Eames Zorn & Co. Sl, Fleet treet, E.c. 
“A. MANSION in SUSSEX. —The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK, 4d., or by post 5d., contains Fine View 
and Plans of Mr. Huth's Residence--Rossingworth—Hall of the 


Reformation, Geneva— International gh Congress of Working Men 
in —Another Town in 
Wales—Sanitai Law 


hase Seer and all the 
1, York- ads Uormitin se 


and all Newsmen. 
No. 67 (OCTOBER), 3s. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE 
(publis! nett Sais of the Medios. Psychological ne 
ciation) edited b KHART T RO SON, MB. Can 


HENRY M 





News.— 





pilepsy. fessor Laycock, 
ggestions for renderin; Medico Mental Science available to the 
r Administration of Justice—Rev. D: .D. 
Distinction between oa pagel Memory, Sensation ‘and ‘intel- 
Dr. Frederic! Aphasia, or Loss of 8 
Cerebral Disease—Dr. Pliny y Barle, The Care and Treatment of 
the Tnsane Foes int the United States ; Occasional Notes of the 
ducation, Pay and *Bosition of the Assistant 
Medical “Officers of juny — ums—The Poor Law Amendment 
Act, 1868—Earth Clo sets—The Derby Town Council on the Treat- 
ment of Lunac: ; Reviews of Recent Books on Mental Science ; 
Psychological ews: Reportof the ¥ oe of the Medico- 
= eyhologal Association, held at the Royal College of Phy- 
h of August, &c. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


In Preparation, 
HITAKER S ALMANACK for 1869 is 
tended to be the BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, and 
THE CHMAPEST ALMANACK ever published in Englan d. 
Second Edition, Illustrated, Railway Library form, 2s. 6d. 
Send hither RAPIANA. Facts in Athletics, 
oe hisherso ay ~~ Anecdotes of Se ek Cotes, 


George TY. e Sweep, with Portrai 
=. and Budd, the: 
Journal. 











“ Athletic Triumvirate.”—See Chambers’s 


Saeal Tonti 





Saturday Review.—* A d amusing of anec- 


hambers’s Journal.— It affords incidental slimpges of the life 
of our roystering ancestors, curious and notew y.” 

The Field.—* Of all the b books of t the kind that ever came before 
us, we think this is the best, and the most amusing.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and at all Booksellers’ and 
Bailway Booketalls in town and country. 








54, FLEET-STREET, SEPT. 1868. 
Messrs. 
SEELEY, JACKSON & HALLIDAY 


Are now Publishing— 
I. 
DAME WYNTON’S HOME: a Tale. 


By Mrs. CAREY BROCK. In small 8vo. with 8 En- 
gravings, 3s. 6d. cloth. [In October. 


In large 8vo. with 48 t 6s. 6d. cloth, 


LITTLE ROSY’S VOYAGE of DIS- 


COVERY, undertaken in Company with her Cousin 
Charley. 
“* Little Rosy’s Voyage’ exhibits a series 
by Lorenz Fratieh: how Rosy and Charley, smit with the love of 
travel, set out to seek adventures; how they crossed the stubble, 
forded the brook, climbed the hill, and were finally, in their ex- 
treme need, discovered and rescued y Papa and Dog ar. 
Nothing can be prettier than these pisbares. The patronizing 
boldness of the boy and the shrinking admiration of the girl are 
exce rape! given, and the attitudes and expression of the Shubby 
little pair in the various intents thaw meet tell the story with- 
out the ne need of words.” —@Gua: 


MIGNONETTE: a Tale. 


Author of ‘Among the Mountains.’ 
Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 


of delightful pictures 


By the 
In crown 8v9. 
{In October. 


Iv. 
In small 8vo. with 12 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


WHAT MAKES ME GROW? or, 


Walks and Talks with , Same Dudley. With 12 En. 
gravings after L. Frilic 
“The whole book is see in the extreme, whether it in- 
structs or amuses; and we recommend grown people to read it 
themselves, and then to pass it on to their ch children.”—Atheneum. 


v. 
In large 8vo. 32 Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


The STORY of a ROUND LOAF: 


32 Engravings from Designs by E. FROMENT. 


** Little Louis, the baker's boy, is sent off with one of those huge 
rings of bread which prevail in France. It is a heavy load, and 
Louis finds it n: to lighten his burden by many changes of 

iti rough it, sometimes a leg ; 

é balances it on his head, he rolls it down hill, he it be- 
hind him at the end of a stick. All these varieties are cs a 
portrayed by roment, who gives us the graceful curves an 
innocent face of a little cherub. Every picture is a gem 


In small 8vo. 23 hatteaiien 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LITTLE FRIENDS in the VIL- 


LAGE: a Story for Children. By the Author of 
* Aunt Annie’s Stories.’ 
**A charming book for children; the illustrations are excellent. 
The eaiiet dex my =< 4 understands what will amuse and instruct 
¢c 


The WILD MAN of the WOODS: 


a Story of Sumatra. From the French of ELIE 
: _ In crown 8vo. with 49 Engravings, price 
5s. clo’ 


Viti. 
A Seventh Thousand of 


SECOND SERIES of SUNDAY 


ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: being a Tale 
illustrative of the Church Catechism. By Mrs. CAREY 
BROCK, Author of ‘Sunday Echoes in Week-Day 
Hours: a Tale illustrative of the Collects.’ In crown 
8vo. price 5s. cloth, red edges. 


Ix. 
The Twentieth Thousand of 


SEQUEL to ‘ MINISTERING 


CHILDREN.’ By MARIA LOUISA CHARLES- 
WORTH. In crown _ with Engraved Title and 
Frontispiece, price 5s. cl 

“* Ministering Children’ is 4. name Nyy has won for itself a 


wide reputation. It isa thing to attempt to continue 
a popular wor work, te ve — the risk has been en Justi a -< success 


A 


ose who have been delig —rnok first 
coal Site saul. no ioe in the Te 


Crown 8vo. Frontispiece, 5s. cloth, 


VIOLET DOUGLAS; or, the Pro- 


blems of Life. By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of 
‘The Old Gateway,’ &c. 


xI. 
A Fourth Edition of 


A MEMOIR of LORD HADDO, in 


his latter years Fifth Earl of Aberdeen. Edited by 
the Rev. Ch B. ELLIOTT, M.A. In post 8vo. with 2 


Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SEELEY, Jackson & Hatuinay, 54, Fleet-street. 
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MOST AMUSING NEW BOOK. 


NOTICE.—CARICATURE 
HISTORY of the GEORGES ( House of Han- 
over). Very entertaining book of 640 pages, 
with 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures. By T. WRIGHT, 
FSA. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Companion Volume to ‘ History of Signboards.’ 


Reviewed in almost every English journal with highest 
approbation. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 4to. 
only 100 printed, with extra Portraits, half morocco (a 
capital book for illustration), 30s. 





“ A book which will delight all.” —Spectator. 
This day, Fourth Edition, pages 580, price "8. 6d. only, 


SIGN-BOARDS: their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Re- 
markable Characters. By JACOB LAR- 
WOOD and JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN. 


From the Times.—“‘ It is not fair on the part of a reviewer 
to pick out the plums of an author’s book, thus filching 
away his cream, and leaving little but skim-milk remain- 
ing; but, even if we were ever so maliciously inclined, 
we could not in the present instance pick out all Messrs. 
Larwood and Hotten’s plums, because the good things are 
80 numerous as to defy the most wholesale depredation.” 

Times Review of three columns. 





ADAH ISAACS MENKEN. 
1841—1868, 


A Second Edition of ‘INFELICIA, 
the exquisite little Illustrated Volume 
of Poems written by the late Miss 
MEnkKEN, aud dedicated, by permission, 
to Charles Dickens, will be on sale at 
the principal Booksellers’, Sept. 28th, 
price 5s. 6d. 


*,* This very extraordinary volume has been re- 
viewed with highest praise in the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
Giosr, Express, STaNnDARD, ATHENZUM, and 
thirty-four other journals of position. The Scors- 
MAN—an unbiassed and highly-intelligent authority 
on all matters of poetry—says, ‘‘ Not even the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, or the late Mrs. 
Browning, the three greatest poetesses of our day, 
surpasses poor Adah Menken in passionate earnest- 
ness of thought and in curious felicity of diction 
and copiousness of imagery.” 


London: Joun CampEn Horrey, Piccadilly. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
Will be - on Monday, the 28th inst. 
A I > s&s FU it & 


_ OCTOBER, price 1s. 

Contents. 

1. The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of 
* Mabel’s Progress,’ &c. 

2. The CONSERVATIVE PREMIER. 
3. LIFE STUDIES. No. 3. The Adventurer. 
FRENCH PLAYERS and PLAYHOUSES. 
OTHER HABITABLE WORLDS. 
The RED ROSE. 
PROVINCIAL JOURNALISM. 
A BOAR-HUNT in BURGUNDY. 
aay \ < THOUGHT EMBODIED in CHRISTIAN 


10, PHINEAS 7 ine IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 
Trollo Illustration. Chap. A Mr. Mildmay’s 
Lael ay * t The Duke”; Chap. 49. The Duellist’s 

eet. Chap. 50. Again successful. 


London and New York: Virtue & Co. 


HE COMING ELECTIONS. 
Just ready, One Penny each, Five Shillings per Hundred, 


PNP ae 


= 





E 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 
BY 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Il. 
FREE VOTING. 
BY 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, itasteetes by Views, Plans and Details, 
0. 21s. 


N the ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
ELY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. D. J. STEWART, 
M.A., formerly Sacrist of the Cathedral. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





THESAURUS SILURICUS. 
This day is published, demy 4to. half cloth, 188. 
7 FLORA and FAUNA of the SILU- 
N PERIOD; re Addenda (from recent acquisitions), 


By JOUN J. BIGSBY, F.G.S., formerly British Secretary, 
Canadian Boundary Commission, c. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 5s. in ornamented binding, 
ILLAGE BELLS; and other POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
By JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. 


“© Village Bells’ is the name of a pretty and elegant 
m. 
* * Lady Gwendoline’ is a charming little romance in verse.” 


“ Poetical, musical : touching the heart with the echoes of their 
chimes—intent with human sympathies, and bright with human 
love.”—Court Circular. 

“Leaves its varied music upon our ear, blended witha -) — 
for a renewed acquaintance with its author.”— Morning 

* A volume of genuine poetry.”—. Albion. 


Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, London. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3e. 6d. 


OTABLE THINGS OF OUR OWN TIME: 
a Sup lementary Volume of * Things not  . ape Known 
Familiarly Explained.’ By JOHN TIMBS, F-.S5. 


Contents :—Marvels of the Universe—Geological ‘Progre— i—Seas, 
Lakes, and Rivers— Apiiqnty of Man—Man and his onaments 
—New Countries—Anima. e—Trees and Plan‘ ience 
plied to the ays and Working in Metals— The Railway 
P the Electric Tel —New Operations of War—Diamonds— 
Life, Health and Deat —Historic Jottings—Great Exhibitions, 
&c. With copious Index. 
Lockwood & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 





BE COURT SUBURB MAGAZINE, 
AIKIN-KORTRIGH 

OCTOBER ist. and will contain a y *Brory tae 
oman’s Heart,’ by the Author of Rane Gherweed.” 
rest in and Le pp camer 
urhood re in sulgeee for the Historian, Biographer. Antik 


quary, and Arti: 
J. Saunders, h-street, Kensi: 3 
in, Marchal & Ose & Co. — ” 

Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
POEMS and PLAYS, y Original and Translated, 
By WILLIAM H. CHARLTON. 

London: Longmans, Green and Co. Paternoster-row. 
ECCE SPIRITOS OPUS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


HE CHURCH of CHRIST a BROAD. 
CHURCH ; or, the he Unity off of Coristendom. 








London: nt... Green, pom vm Paternoster-row. 


COMPLETION OF THE ALPINE GUIDE. 
Sve. 664, with 7 Maps (1 geol lly col 
ba ae cerae then the Rittner ‘Horn "prise The. 6 re 
NTRODUCTI 
Tis. 6d. ; the Introduction separately, peice ln 
GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS. By 
LOR Bike ERS, LMS dec aia 
uw! ye or of a 5 
Western rn Alps, price 7s. @d. enth. F pes tiene . 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





In 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 
HE FOUNDLING of CRU LIGHT, 
A New Story of Gipsy Life. By a New Author. 


a don: F. Warne & Co. Manchester: John Heywood. Liver-. 
: Re Wimbles. 36, Renshaw-street. And all Booksellers. 


ASTLE 9 CABLEMONT: TRAGEDY. 
L.0.E. Price 2s. 
‘Seabee 


In a few days, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


a = PYRAMID AND THE BIBLE. 
e Rectitude of the One i rdan ith th 
the othe. By 2 OLERG YM AN, oe eee ieinaataa 
With an Introductory Note by Professor PIAEET SMYTH, 
Astronomer Royal for Scotlan 
oo aaa & Douglas, Edinburgh ; sal Adams & Co, 











Now ready, 32mo. roan, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


NIVERSAL CURVE TABLES for 

RANGING RAILWAY CURVES, applicable to all Units 

of Measurement and all Radi. By JOSEPH LOUIS GAL- 
Willis, Sotheran & Co. 42, Charing Cross, near the Admiralty. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for COOLEY AB, 


By W. Y, A.B. 
Author of the ‘History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 

“The introductory essay to mony’ edition of Euclid, ‘On the 
Study of Mathematics,’ contains some sensible and ” judicious 
remarks, ee as the Editor intends his book for the use 
of schools. .. e whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be im to make the study of Euclid easy te begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or. a Seay igmentte Euclid: 
being 2 KEY to the Exercises appended Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and = rivate Students. Weeks of 120 Li pay 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in i 
by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Fcap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
D ms illustrating the ‘Elements,’ 9 "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-roo: 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, sr 








MR. 
On the 15th of October, No. 


He Knew he was Right! 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
I., price Sixpence, to be continued in Weekly Numbers till completed, 


By Anthony Trollope. 


Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Virtue & Co. City-road, and Ivy-lane. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON: 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


“ This little volume belongs to the school of free religious a, and shows how even the literature of recreation 


is coloured by the spirit of the day...... 
mind.”— Westminster Review, April, 1868. 


The reflections testify to th 


e possession by the writer of a gentle and cultivated 


“ The book is thoughtful and well written.” —The Inquirer, Feb, 22, 1838. 
London: Triipyzr & Co. Paternoster-row. 
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“© day most calm, most bright... 
The world were dark but for thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way.”—Herserr. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 





THE OCTOBER PART. 


Practical . 1. EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 

Story . 2 The capes and the CAKE. I, IL, IIT. 
B 0 at of ‘The Occupations of 
a died Lite 

Social ...+.+.+0s 3. The gave CHILDREN. By Dora Green- 

Biblical ........ 4 oe 3 STUDY the OLD Fe. 
I. The Pentateuch. By W. Lindsa: 
Alexander, D.D. 

Historical .. ... 5. The JEWS in ROME. By the Rev. Dr. 
Philip. 


Character-Study 6. SOLOMON. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 


Narrative......... 7. PHILIP CLAYTON’S FIRST-BORN. By 
A. Paget, M.D. 

Travel .......... 8 A SUNDAY at SEA. By Edward Howe. 

Theological .... 9. The MOST HIGH GOD. By Professor 
Plumptre. 


Descriptive...... 10. The. i hag SISTERS. By William Hanna, 
Philanthropic .. 11. A pened ane in the EAST. By a City 
an. 


Devotional ...... 12. TWO VIEWS of LIFE. By the Rev. 
A. W. Thorold. 
Biographical .... 13. FORGOTTEN by the wontp: Memoirs 
ofan Englishwoman. I.— 
Hymnological .. 14. SUNDAY SONGS. By Foti a 
ae Mh Pagras and PRAISE. By Mrs. Craig 


Informational .. 16. ai Ay tt oUuT 4 the WAY. 


Professor Blaiki 


With Twenty-five pe. by Pettie, meen Leighton 
Houghton, Gordon Thomson, M‘Whirter, Barnes, Mahoney and 
el. 


Srrawan & Co. Publishers. 
MESSRS. STRAHAN & CO. are 


desirous of drawing attention to the OCTOBER Part of 

the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, which begins a New Volume. With- 
out a large circulation, no Magazine can be in a position to com- 
mand the highest talent. Fortunately, this one has now attained 
such a position, and can congratulate itself on possessing a staffof 
contributors second to none. 

_ The SUNDAY MAGAZINE does not concern itself with any 

inational distincti important as these may be in their 

own place. Members of all b hes of the Christian Church write 
side by side in its pages; and it looks for an equal catholicity on 
the part of readers. 

It has been objected to magazine publications that they have 
a distracti from the fr: y nature of their con- 
tents. But to the SUNDAY MAGAZINE this cannot in any way 
apply, inasmuch as its papers are in all cases full, if not exhaus- 
tive ; while a large number of them form chapters of works which 
will be completed within the one Volume. Thus there are in the 
Publishers’ hands at the present time no fewer than SIX IM- 
PORTANT WORKS, which might each be published separately 
at a high price. But instead of this they are to appear in the 
VOLUME of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE commencing in Ocro- 
BER; and the Subscribers will thus get the whole of them complete 
(together with the other contributions) for the Annual Subscription 
of Seven Shillings. 

56, LupGATE-HILL, September, 1868. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


(SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED) 


Begins a NEW VOLUME with the 
OcroBer Part. 























This Part contains the opening Chapters of the following 
important Works :— 


1, The CRUST and the CAKE. oF the Author 
of * The Occupations of a Retired Lift 

2. FORGOTTEN by the WORLD: : Memoirs 
of an Englishwoman. | 

3. STUDIES of CHARACTER. (New Series.) 
By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Editor. 

4, BIBLICAL STUDIES. By Prof. Prumprnre, 


5. EARNEST WORDS for EARNEST MEN. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


6. HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT. 
By W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, D.D. 


Srrawan & Co. Publishers, 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary and Social. 





Contents of the OCTOBER Number :— 

1. The CHURCH of the FUTURE. By the Dean or Canrer- 
BURY. 

2. NATIONAL PORTRAITS. By J. Beavincron ATKINson. 

3. PREACHERS and PREACHING. By the Rev. James 
Davies, 

4. A FRENCH CRITICISM of OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
D. R. Fearon. 

5. JEREMY TAYLOR and the LIBERTY of PROPHESYING. 
Part I. By Prin TuLLocu. 

6. The FOOD SUPPLY of LONDON. By James Rovurience. 

7. NOTICES of BOOKS. 


SrraHan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill. 





THE CHURCH of the FUTURE, 

by the Very Rev. Henry A.rorp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, appears in the Contemporary 
Review for October. 


Srrawan & Co. Publishers. 





NOW READY, 


In One Handsome Volume, of upwards of Eight Hundred pages, 
and One Hundred and Fifty beantiful Wood Engravings, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 88. 6d. 


THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
For 1868. 


Edited by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 





THIS VOLUME forms a COMPLETE BOOK, and contains the 
following Important Contributions :— 


The SEABOARD PARISH. In 43 Chap- 
ters. By the Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.’ 
= here is no Mternture better than thia.°—JBustrates Sees 


“A stoi f the very highest mes 3 = at deep and healthy 
truth, tol to the most gen: wey is eo to read thoughtfully, 
slowly, lovingly.”—Birmingham Daily P. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHARACTERS, In 
7 Chapters. By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


“ It abounds in beautiful wri! , and is characterized by vigour 
and freshness of thought.”—A Herald. 


Bears the stamp of his masterly pen.”—Berwick Warder. 
HOW to STUDY the EPISTLES. In 12 


— By ses | ALFORD. 


tion alike admirable. A most valuable 
ote to the onan of the Epistles.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 


The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. In 32 Chapters. By EDWARD GARRETT. 
“* Whoever this author may ay be, be ie = is yortey of a criticism + 4 








few critics have the be able to pronounce more 

once or twice in a lif okt Sees Ss nee ee nS 8 
old man’s di: Ay) is the’ best imitation of ity we have ever 
come across. d these * to the 


of everybody. »_ Atheneum. 


INCIDENTS in the LIFE of OUR LORD. 


In 8 Papers. By WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. LL.D. 





And in addition to the above, the Volume contains 
Papers by 

The Duke of Argyll, Rev. Professor Plumptre, Sarah 
Tytler, Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson, W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., R. W. Dale, M.A., Rev. William Arnot, Rev. 
Donald Macleod, Rev. Charles Hole, Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan, John De Liefde, Rev. Henry Allon, J. R. 
Macduff, D.D., Rev. Professor Islay Burns, Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, M.A., W. Lindsay-Alexander, D.D., Dora 
Greenwell, Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., Andrew 
Thomson, D.D., David Brown, D.D., Isabella Fyvie, 
Isa Craig Knox, &c. 





NEW BOOKS. 


insist onin 
This day, 2 vols. 8vo. price 258. 


SPEECHES by JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 
uestions of Public Policy. Edited 


Various Q Prof. 
ROGERS. With Portrait, b 
ema ee 01 engraved by Jeens from ~ 4 a} 


“ Mr. Bright’s speeches will always deserve $o be stuat 
apprenticcahip to popular and parliamentary oratory. sane 


This day, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


HISTORICAL EXTRACTS. a Series 


of Readings from the best prthatee x d Euro- 
~. Histo ator Selected and Arranged by E.  SEWELE and 


This day, crown 8vo. price 88. 6d. 


STUDIES nm EARLY FRENCH 


POETRY. By WALTER BESANT, M.A., Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 4 ea 


ily News. 


This day, crown 8yo. price 48. 6d. 


SERMONS preached before the UNI- 


VERSITY of CxSORD. By R. W. 
af Wintion iy CHURCH, M.A., 


Second Edition, this day, 18mo. 28. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. G. F. MAC- 
LEAR, B.D., Head Master of King’s College School. 


The ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S 
CHARGE on the IRISH CHURCH. [Next week. 
Feap. 8vo. price 68. 


The FALL of MAN;; and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. F, W. FARRAR, M.A., late Fellow of Trinit; 
College, Cambridge. 4 


8vo0. price 88. 6d. 
The CONSCIENCE: Lectures on 
Lasaietey, daiveret in the University of Cambridge, by Pro- 


Second Edition, this day, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHY- 


SIOLOGY. By Professor HUXLEY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 
Sixth Edition, this day, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Lectures 


by G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal. With Illustrations. 
18mo. price 5s. 6d. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY ASTRO- 
Roer.. z J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. With 
Diagrams and numerous Illustrations. 
Price One Shilling Monthly, 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY.—October. 
“ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON.” Part I. 
A Historical Review of the Religious Poetry of England. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


To be completed in three monthly Parts. 


Price One Shilling Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 108, for OCTOBER. 


Contents. 
1. A FREE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Edwin Hatch. 
2. The CHAPLET of PEARLS. By Miss Yonge. (Continued.) 
3. The FOOD of the PEOPLE. By Harry Chester. 
4. The INCANTATION. Translation from Theocritus. By 
Edwin Arnold. 


5. REALMAH. By Arthur Helps. (Continued.) 

6. OUR HEAVY GUNS. 

7. SONNET “On a Brother and Sister who died at the same 
Fag, Aberoele, August 20, 1868.” By the Archbishop of 

8 WHAT CAN BE DONE for the AGRICULTURAL LA- 
BOURERS? By Professor Fawcett. 

9.GOOD RESOLUTIONS. Translation from Horace. By 
F. D. Morice. 


10. NOTE to ARTICLE on WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Maocmittan & Co. London. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
RECENT VOLUMES.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S SELECT PLAYS. 


—The MERCHANT of VENICE. Edited by W. G. CLARK, 
M.A., and W. A. WRIGHT, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth poe 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. 
HAMILTON and JOHN BALL. Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the 


Rey. E. THRING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Oxford: printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and 





Srranan & Co. 56, Ludgate-hill, 


published by MACMILLAN & CO. London, 
Publishers lishers to the University. 
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On the 28th inst. (price 1s.), the OCTOBER Number of 


TEMPLE BARB. 


Contents. 
I. KITTY. by the Author of ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ * John and I,’ &e. 
Chap. 34.—The Waters of Oblivion. 
»  35.—Caught ina Net. 
»  36.—Kitty and her Protégé. 
37.—A mysterious Mission. 
+» 38.—Perry’s Pilgrimage. 
99 ~ tt Pilgrimage continued. 
. — How Sir rge fared on his E 
He a What Dr. Norman says on Kitty’s Ty's behalf. 

Il. STX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND. By a 
Merchant. 

Itt. A MODEL PRIEST. : 
IV. The BROKEN MUG. From the German of Henrich 
Zschokke. By Emily Montgomery. 

V. PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGY. By John Sheehan, Author 
of * The Irish [a Drinker Papers,’ ‘The Knight of 
Innishowen,’ 

VI. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
VII. LOOKING BACK. A Poem 
VIII. SPOKEN IN IDLENESS. By Annie Thomas. 
IX. “OCEANA” HARRINGTON. 
X. VERA. Chaps. 11 to 15. 


NEW WORKS, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 








In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, 


Shy those of his Contemporaries and the Witnesses of his 
Lif 


me The ‘long: -promised work of the Countess Guiccioli.” 
Atheneum. 


The Last Days of the Emperor Maximilian. 
In2 Mose with Portraits of the Banseent Miramon and Mejia. the 
and Princess Salm , Map of Queretaro, and Sketch 
of the. Prison and Place of Execution of the Emperor, 


MY DIARY in MEXICO in 1867, in- 

luding the Si of Queretaro, and the Execution of the 
FE oe on 4 To which eaiied, Portions of the | of My 
Wite. the Princess Salm Salm. By PRINCE F. DE SALM 
SALM, ‘Aide-de Ca Camp to the Emperor, and fellow-prisoner 
with him at Queretaro. 


In crown 8vo. with 62 Illustrations. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of VOL- 
CANOES and EARTHQUAKES. By MM. ZURCHAR and 
MARGOLLE. From the French. By the Translator of ‘The 
Heavens,’ by Guillemin. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NELLY BROOKE. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’‘ Too Good for Him,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


The AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER. By the 


Pang of ‘Tender and True,’ ‘Mr. Hogarth’s Will,’ &c. 
3 vols 

“*This story mainly, and in its main interest, is one of colonial 
life. We should have to go far for better pictures than the author 
has drawn of the Australasian aristocracy in all its marke: 
variety and primitive composition. But the story has a romantic 
interest over and above Australia, freshly conceived, and very 
neatly carried out.”—Morning Post. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 
FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ ‘ Guy Deverell,’ &¢. 

From the Times.—‘‘‘A Lost Name’ is equal from the first page 
to the I last. The interest never wae gs. e characters stand out 
distinct and definite, with a brea: dth of colouring and mastery of 
outline such as prove the author a skilled anatomist of the human 
heart. Its inmost variations are known to him, whetherin the 
depth of malicious perversity or the high penges soaring that 
brings us into neighbourh with angels t is the greatest 
success Mr. Le Fanu has yet achieved.” 


LOVE; or, Self-Sacrifice. 


Hon. Lady HERBERT. 1 vol. 


FLIRTS and FLIRTS; or, a Season at 
Ryde. 2 vols. 

“‘This novel is much better than its title; as a reflex of the 
shifting, varying, brilliant, idle crowd who saunter through the 
season at Ryde, wearyin, themselves i in the pursuit of pleasure, it | 
is certainly clever.”—A 


A SCREW LOOSE. By W. P. Lancaster, 
M.A. 3 vols. post 8v 
** Apart from ro enamel impression of versatility which it 
leaves on readers uain with his former works, the book is 
well worth rasal or the keen powers of satire which it half 
unconsciously displays, and which remove it from the category 
nd and one novels of sentiment and sensation wit! 


By the Right 


praise is due to the sustained pone ter of the 
most striki characteristic of this novel is 2 fresh, lively, satiric 
vein, which, had Horace’s or Juvenal’s mode of expression been 
in vogue still, would have found its vent in —— eupiets: - 
view. 


THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 3 vols. 


“ A highly original and vigorous novel.”—Spectator. 


RicHarD Bentizey, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ialogues, the | 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@e— 


ELEPHANT HAUNTS; being a Sports- 
man’s Narrative of the Search for "Dr. LIVINGSTONE, with 
Goenes < Bry i and Hippopotamus Hunting. 
By HENRY FAULKNER, late 17th Lancers. 8vo. wit 

Tomatoes. 158. 

| “A very readable book. In its crfah nar of successes to 

failures, we never read a more won ] narrative of African 
sport than ‘ Elephant Haunts.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


AROUND THE KEEMLIN; or, Pictures 
of LIFE in MOSCOW. By G. T. LOWTH, Author of * The 
Wanderer in Arabia,’ &c. 1 ‘ok 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 

“A good and pl +t hook.”—Ath 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. By W. Hepworth 
DIXON, Author of ‘ New America,’ &c. FOURTH EDITION, 
with a New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. 


SAINTS and SINNERS; or, In Church, 
and About It. By Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 248. 
* This is by far Dr. Doran’s best work.”—Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ &c. 
3 vols. [On October 5. 


IN VAIN. By Heraclitus Grey, Author 


of ‘Armstrong Magney,’ &c. 3 vols 


PEARL. By the Author of ‘Caste,’ &c. 


~ a el is a very readable and interesting one. The cha- 
racters are well portrayed, and there is an indescribable charm 
about the heroine.”— Observer. 


MRS. ST. CLAIR’S SON. By Lady 
BLAKE. 3 vols. 

“This book sustains Lady Blake’s reputation. It is a well- 
written story, with a natural plot and a good moral. The interest 
is breathless.” °—John Bull. 

E Blake is a very ery social painter, and draws original 
sketches of character.”— Pos 

“At are interesting a admirable tale, with very natural 
dialogue, a plot which has the merit of entire originality _ > y.. 

r. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of 
* MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS, &c. 3 vols. 
“The popular authoress of ‘Margaret and her Bridesmaids’ 
has here given us three very charming volumes. The work is fall 
of interest, and will be read throughont with pleasure. We can 
poo y commend * Three Wives’ to the best attention of aoeais 








read 
*** Three Wives’ is a novel to be read. The volumes have much 
interest and real pathos.”—Globe. 


MILDRED. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of ‘ Leslie Tyrrel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*Among the thousands of novels, there every now and then 
appears one destined to leave its mark upon the reader—a book 
where the subtle ne of character or passion makes the story 
itself a study. To this class Miss Craik’s work spe sn ra 
belongs. She has given us a book which no one who begins it w 
lay down and sk din it a woman. such as it has not 
been given to many modern tod 

“*Miss Craik evinces more power in the ae and tone of this 
novel than in any of her previous works. The reader will go 
through every page.”—Atheneum. 


ROBERT FALCONER. By George Mac 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Alec Forbes,’ &. 3 vols. 

“* This story aboundsin exquisite of the word-painti 
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LITERATURE 
Biirger and Elise Hahn—[Gottfried August 

Birger und Elise Hahn, von Dr. Friedrich 

W. Ebeling] (Leipzig, Wartig; London, 

Nutt.) 

In this little book we have the story of the 
poet Biirger’s third marriage. As a general 
rule, when we hear that a man of forty-two 
has married a girl of twenty-one, we are 
not surprised at any unfortunate consequences 
which may follow. When, in addition to the 
disparity of years, we find that the bride is 
perfectly fascinating in her beauty, gay, lively, 
with a touch of romantic eccentricity ; that the 
bridegroom is absent, studious, occupied, unfit 
for society, and that the marriage was the 
result of a sudden fancy on either side, with- 
out an enduring root of either love or friend- 
ship, we fear that sad consequences may 
follow. We do not care to ask who was 
to blame. The friends of each one will, of 
course, blacken the other. Dr. Ebeling thinks 
that the poet was in fault. Hitherto, the young 
wife of Birger has been represented as one 
of the most abandoned of her sex. Yet we may 
be sure that, had the marriage turned out 
happily, the poet must have been more than 
faultless, and the wife must have been a woman 
of unexampled excellence. It is clear that this 
was not the case with either. Biirger’s indict- 
ment against Elise shows us that she was 
not perfect; but the tone in which the in- 
dictment is couched is equally significant for 
Biirger’s own character; and in judging his 
oung wife with too much severity he condemns 
imself. 

The beginning of the story is almost the 
strangest part of it. Some verses appeared in 
a Stuttgart paper addressed to Burger, and 
professing to be written by a Suabian girl, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of his poems. 
The lines opened with an invocation to the 
poet, whom the writer had never seen, but 
whom she loved already. On reading his 
lyrics, her breast beat high and her tears 
flowed freely; and then she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Oh that I might kiss thee, thou 
dearest of men!” She heard that he was a 
widower. Should he wish to woo another for 
his bride, let him come to Stuttgart, to her; 
for, should a thousand lovers come to her, each 
of them laden with heavy bags of gold, and the 
choice lay between them and Biirger, she would 
at once choose the latter. These verses natu- 
rally caused some stir in Stuttgart, and there 
were guesses about their authorship. It ap- 
peared that the name of their writer was, pru- 
dently, kept a secret from the editor of the paper 
which published them; and this was the more 
necessary as the editor’s wife was thoughtless 
enough to send them to Biirger as a sign of the 
regard felt for him by some young poetess in 
Stuttgart. Biirger’s curiosity was aroused. He 
was most impressionable by nature. He was at 
the time in search of a wife. His first answer 
to the editors wife was somewhat tentative; 
but, before that letter had well reached its 
destination, it was followed by a poetic reply 
to the Suabian girl and a warm request that 
she might be identified. By accident, in turn- 
ing over a friend’s album, the editor met with 
the very same handwriting as that of the anony- 
mous verses. The signature here was Elise Hahn; 
and she happened to be one of the two persons 
on whom the gossip of Stuttgart had fixed as 
the “Suabian maiden.” With this evidence in 
her hand, the editor’s wife went to Elise Hahn 
and told her a very different story. She said 





the authorship of the verses had been revealed 
to her husband in confidence by one who knew 
the secret. This.made any denial useless; and, 
as Elise did not attempt a denial, she was at 
once presented with Biirger’s answer. Some 
further services of the kind, on the part of this 
amiable go-between, turned what may have 
been meant for a poetic jest into tragic earnest. 
It is true that the jest was neither nice nor 
wise, in whatever light it is looked at; but it 
was made far worse by being formally commu- 
nicated to Burger; and the subsequent letters 
from the editors wife, in which Birger’s 
interest was excited more and more, while 
his curiosity was never fully appeased, would 
furnish ‘The Complete Letter-Writer’ with a 
series of examples in match-making. It is well 
if no coarser epithet be applied both to the 
letters and their author. 


However, the match was made. After a few 
letters had passed between Biirger and Elise, 
and some information had been given about 
their means, they met, and they were married. 
Their worldly prospects were not quite satis- 
factory. The bride brought something with her, 
but the bridegroom had never once been out of 
debt. He was a bad manager, his first wife 
had been a bad manager, and Elise was a bad 
manager. The professorship in the University 
of Gottingen, which had been conferred upon 
Biirger a year before his third marriage, brought 
him in no salary. His branch of teaching was 
not one of those which are indispensable to 
students, and which, therefore, bring in fees. 
It was not a Brodstudiwm, but an Allotriwm, 
according to the expression of a brother pro- 
fessor, whose judgment on Biirger’s productions 
deserves to be quoted:—“I am told,” he said 
one day, “that you have edited a Calendariwm 
Musarum”—which we presume is the profes- 
sorial name for Musenalmanach. “My daughter 
told me it was very pretty, but I never read 
that kind of trash.” Again, when Biirger was 
reciting some of his unpublished poems, his 
colleague said, “I must admit that you have a 
wonderful knack in such allotriis. Where do 
you get all that stuff?’ People who took such 
a view as this of Biirger’s poems were not likely 
to help him in his professorial career. Some of 
them, too, looked forward uneasily to his 
chances of matrimonial happiness. At first, 
Elise’s beauty made a general impression. 
There could be no difference of opinion on that 
score. Twenty years later she still exercised a 
wonderful fascination. It is said that the mere 
effect of her looks was such as to cure a Bohe- 
mian nobleman of insanity, which had lasted 
many years. But such a phantom of delight 
might not make a good Frau Professorin. One 
of Biirger’s colleagues proposed to condole with 
him on his marriage. Another answered the 
general remark, What a conquest! with the 
more appropriate words, What a defeat! And 
the public very soon came round to this view. 
Birger told Elise, in the letter which formed 
his bill of complaint against her, that her con- 
duct was reprobated by the whole town, and 
he added that the whole town was right in its 
reprobation. It is admitted by Dr. Ebeling that 
Elise soon found what a mistake she had made 
in confounding her admiration for the poet 
with love for the man. If it be true that she 
longed for such love as he had given tohis second 
wife while he had none such left to bestow, 
that she was quick and sensitive while he was 
coarse and rude, a dry phlegmatic pedant, and 
a Philistine, her disappointment was natural. 
The further details given by Dr. Ebeling savour 
of the analytic freedom in which German pro- 
fessors often indulge in their lecture-rooms, but 
which is unfit for a mixed circle of readers. 





Enough that husband and wife ceased to care 
for each other, and that estrangement soon de- 
veloped into strife. 

Thirteen or fourteen months after their mar- 
riage, Birger wrote a letter to Elise, which no 
doubt caused the final rupture. A long, long 
letter, Dr. Ebeling calls it, and as Dr. Ebeling 
is by no means deficient in the patience which 
characterizes German readers, as with much 
significance he dates his preface, “Day of the 
Seven Sleepers,” we have the less right to ques- 
tion his judgment. The criticism of Elise’s con- 
duct is divided into three heads: 1, her conduct 
as housewife; 2, as mother; 3, as wife. Under 
the first head Biirger observes, that she never 
gets up in the morning before nine o'clock, 
often not till ten ; once he found her in bed-after 
ten. She then breakfasts, then dresses, and 
then gives herself up to frivolities. ‘ For,” he 
asks, “is the greater part of your correspon- 
dence, which takes up so much of your time, 
anything more than frivolity? You then dine: 
you partake of a meal in the preparation of 
which you have taken no further part than to 
pay the money for it. What do you do from 
dinner time till five o’clock which you can call 
useful? Nothing beyond trivial correspondence 
with Dick and Tom and Harry, or beyond the 
getting-up of finery in which you receive 
and pay visits, and in which you want to 
shine at. concerts, receptions, and pic-nics, 
For, at least you receive and pay visits, 
you attend concerts, receptions and pic-nics, 
as uninterruptedly and regularly as the most 
conscientious professor gives his lectures. This 
takes up the time from five till eight; you then 
sit down to supper, and the day which has been 
so worthily spent closes with pleasant sleep. 
If such a daily course of lite was described in a 
novel or a comedy, everybody would think the 
picture overdrawn and exaggerated. Yet, alas! 
it is only too true to life. One thing I have 
never seen you do which is done by the most 
fashionable ladies in every part of the world, 
and that is, wash out the tea and coffee things 
with your own hands, instead of leaving them 
to the rude paws of maid-servants. How often 
have I seen the worthiest ladies occupy them- 
selves with this, if not openly before company, 
at all events immediately afterwards: have water 
brought up, rinse out the crockery, wipe it dry, 
and put it away. But I never saw you do so. 
Everything has to go about the house in the 
paws of maid-servants. And it looks as if it 
did.” So much for the housewife. The grave 
charges made against Elise as mother and as 
wife are so distinctly denied by Dr. Ebeling, 
that it would not be fair to repeat Biirger’s 
statement without either entering into the facts 
or giving the other side a hearing. With regard 
to the less serious matters of complaint, we find 
the poet stating that he often has to ask ten times 
for a handkerchief. Whether he has enough 
clean linen or not is a matter into which his 
wife never once inquires; at the utmost, she 
asks the maid-servants about it. Her head is 
too full of pic-nics, concerts, receptions, visits, 
and young men, to allow her to have a thought 
for her husband. As for yielding to his wishes 
in anything, there never was a more presump- 
tuous, self-sufficient, self-conceited, pretentious, 
obstinate dogmutist. Here is a pretty cata- 
logue of faults after little more than a year 
of marriage. Yet it is not the act of a 
loving husband to deal in this manner with 
faults even of a worse description. Burger re- 
minds us too much of the man in the novel who 
never remonstrates with his wife in word, but 
marks his keen sense of the slightest breach of 
etiquette by depositing a “ paper” on her toilet- 
table. Dr. Ebeling does not defend his heroine 
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inst the charge of being in bed one morning 
after ten o’clock. He never asserts that Biirger 
either had no pocket handkerchief or never 
wished for one. But we think he makes out 


some case for Elise, and proves that the marital | 


indictment contained some considerable exag- 
gerations. 

Be this as it may, the marriage was partly 
dissolved by law in 1792, and wholly by the 
death of the poet two years later. Elise went 
on the stage, and had great success. Goethe 
spoke highly of her as an actress, Dr. Ebeling 
gives us a list of the parts which she played 
and of the triumphs which fell to her share. 
We do not grudge her any of this good fortune, 
but we cannot see that it has much bearing on 
her short married life, or that the industry 
which she must have developed as an actress 
proves that she did not lie in bed late in the 
morning at the University of Gottingen. 





The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered 
in the University of Cambridge. By F. D. 
Maurice. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Turse Lectures possess the well-known cha- 

racteristics of Mr. Maurice’s mind. The subject 

is all-important; the treatment of that subject 
earnest, healthy, refreshing. The author stimu- 
lates and quickens thought, so that the reader 
iscarried along, pleased, instructed and elevated. 
The influence of the discourses on the youth 
of the University where they were delivered 
cannot be other than salutary. The writer goes 
with simple directness into the heart of his 
subject, and illustrates its various phases in 
homely but vigorous diction. He does not fail 
to expose what he regards as errors in preced- 
ing writers, furnishing cogent reasons for re- 
fusing to adopt them. Analyses of mental 
phenomena, the resolution of complex states of 
mind, the subtle perception of motives, and 
what determines them, need not be expected. 
Mr. Maurice is an excellent illustrator; his 
critical power is small. In discoursing on con- 
science he tells us a great deal about it: what 
it really is, whether a distinct faculty or reason 
itself applied to a certain class of phenomena, 
we are not informed. Hence the book adds 
nothing essential to the statements of Butler 
respecting that internal sense, or whatever else 
it is called, which pronounces the distinction 
between right and wrong. According to Mr. 

Maurice, conscience is “ that in me which says, 

I ought, or I ought not.” The majority of the 

sentiments inculcated appear to us correct. The 

strictures on the views of Bentham and Bain 
seem to be particularly pertinent. The third 
lecture especially, entitled ‘The Conscience 
and its Masters,’ exposes their weakness. The 
author is in his congenial element in the fifth 
lecture, which attempts, and that successfully, 
to show that rules of conscience are useless. 

The lecture on liberty of conscience is of less 

value. Here the author inverts the order of the 

words, proposing “the conscience of liberty,” 
which is liable to the objection of confounding 

“ conscience” and “consciousness,” words which 

he had distinguished before, but not very accu- 

rately or clearly. What Mr. Maurice calls “ the 
conscience of liberty,” is what is, properly speak- 
ing, “ the consciousness of liberty.” Such inver- 

Sion, however, is a favourite expedient, for, in 

another lecture, he recommends “ the conscience 

of supremacy” for “the supremacy of con- 
science,” a change not for the better. The whole 
lecture on the supremacy of conscience is un- 
satisfactory. We apprehend that Butler’s senti- 
ments are not justly liable to the objections of 

Maurice and Whewell. The writer speaks in a 

vague way about “law,” when heattemptstolimit 

the supremacy of conscience, and such indefinite- 


ness vitiates his reasonin, g. What law? thereader 


naturally asks. To this question it is difficult 
to divine the author’s answer. If he argues that 
conscience is not the guide and judge, that its 
supremacy is not to be allowed, that it is sub- 
ject to law, he should state clearly what the 
law is. Is it divine or human law, or both 
| together? If divine law, where is it expressed ? 
|In the Bible? What parts of the Bible? If it 
| be human law, where is it embodied? It may 
| be conceded that conscience is not supreme in 
| so far as it is amenable to a higher tribunal, 

that it ought to be enlightened by the word of 

God, but with such accountability and enlighten- 
| ment, its supremacy to the J, the individual 
|man whom Mr. Maurice holds up to view in 
| these lectures, should be allowed. 

But while objecting to particular statements 
in these lectures, and perceiving the absence of 
analysis, we are not insensible to the value of the 
book, or to the wholesomeness of its general ten- 
dency. Theideas are for the most part correct and 
well expressed. Noble sentiments, appropriate 
illustrations, vigorous protests against current 
maxims, are scattered throughout the pages in 
profusion. Many of the appendages of the 
subject, if they may be so called, are striking 
and beautiful. The author is a grand teacher 
of practical morality, the courageous asserter of 
maxims not altogether palatable to the temper 
of the age. Here is a specimen :— 

‘* Each Sect and School in the day of its adversity 
bears a grand witness on behalf of the Conscience. 
Each Sect and School in the day of its prosperity 
glorifies its own thoughts and opinions, and instead 
of appealing to the Conscience in each of its 
members tries to silence it. They are punished by 
an increase of the strifes and divisions which they 
hope to extinguish; they lose their convictions in 
the vehemence with which they talk of them. So 
again in respect to Science. It is, no doubt, true 
that a man who follows his own notions and 
vagaries may be as far from the laws of the uni- 
verse as the man who accepts all the traditions of 
other days. But those who, under pretence of hin- 
dering notions and vagaries, try in any degree to 
forbid or discourage the exercise of men’s thoughts 
in reference to these laws, are labouring that they 
may be always hidden. The laws may reveal 
themselves to any seeker if he be ever so blundering 
a one. They will not reveal themselves to any who 
is content with his own opinions, and does not 
wish to change them for truth. It is a reasonable 
assertion that any man who interferes with these 
investigations, is an enemy of the Liberty of Con- 
science. He wishes that men should affirm some- 
thing which the Conscience in them says that they 
ought not to affirm or to deny something which the 
Conscience in them says they ought not to deny.” 

The following on Jeremy Taylor, whose 
elaborate work on the ‘ Rule of Conscience’ is 
seldom read at the present day, strikes us as 
peculiarly just :— 

“Tf I could light upon a set of Rules for the 
Conscience, drawn out with care and elaboration 
by an English Churchman, who desired especially 
to avoid the errors into which Casuists abroad had 
fallen, a man open to no suspicion of being dull or 
crabbed, a man whose character as well as his 
intellect has stood the trial of more than one cen- 
tury and commanded the admiration of the most 
opposite schools, those rules I should regard as 
offering safe materials for an experiment. Our 
illustrious Bishop Taylor fulfils all the conditions 
which I have enumerated. He did not write in a hard 
scholastical dialect, but was master of the most 
copious and picturesque of English styles. He was 
so various in his ways of contemplating subjects, 
his erudition was derived from such a number of 
sources, that nearly every man, whatever his opin- 
ions may be, whatever his education may have been, 
will recognize something in Taylor to countenance 
his theories and to meet his tastes. The Romanist, 
the Protestant, the must vehement defender of the 
right of men to speak out their thoughts, let them 
be ever so much opposed to established doctrines, 








‘may each point to works of the Bishop in which 


his leading maxims are learnedly and eloquently 
enforced. Yet his mind did not vacillate either 
from feebleness or from self-interest. He yielded to 
the force of arguments, and could put them forth 
with the dexterity of a special pleader, also with 
undoubted conviction of their soundness; hig 
attachment to his own Church was strongest when 
it was in trouble and persecution, An intense sym. 
pathy with goodness, an indifference to everythi 
which he could not connect with goodness or which 
he did not suppose ministered to it directly or 
indirectly, was his great characteristic; he could 
romanize or protest against Romanism, he could 
be tolerant or intolerant, just as he believed that 
the interests of goodness were furthered by one 
mode of thinking, by one course of action, or the 
other.” 

It is in harmony with the character of Mr, 
Maurice’s mind that he seems to value Plato far 
less than Socrates. The tendency of his intellect 
is towards the practical, not the ideal. His spe- 
eulative ability is feeble, his moral instincts 
vigorous and wide. Hence he rejoices that he 
belongs to a country which is so little interested 
in mental philosophy as such,so much interested 
in politics as England is. Although we cannot 
sympathize with his liking, we can commend 
his book to all who respect the utterances of a 
brave and noble teacher. Had he concentrated 
his powers on a certain class of subjects, and 
refrained from writing on so many themes, he 
might probably have had a greater influence 
over the thought and culture of the age; but 
his aims are high, his sincerity transparent, 
and we listen even where he discusses themes 
which he cannot fathom. In all that he writes 
he is the preacher rather than the philosopher, 
the illustrator rather than the theologian, the 
lofty moralist, not the historical critic. 








A Review of the Authorities as to the Repression 
of Riot or Rebellion, with Special Reference 
to Criminal or Civil Inability. By W. F. 
Finlason, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (Stevens 
& Sons.) 

THERE were never, perhaps, two judicial 
addresses on subjects nearly akin to each other 
which were less alike than are the eloquent and 
exciting address of the Lord Chief Justice to 
the grand jury on the charge against the mili- 
tary commanders in the Jamaica case, and that 
of Mr. Justice Blackburn on the prosecution of 
Governor Eyre. It is impossible to read the 
former without being affected by the powerful 
eloquence of the learned Judge; and many pas- 
sages, in which noble sentiments are expressed 
in worthy language, may well be taken as models 
of oratory by those who address juries, not from 
the Bench, but from the Bar. Its ability and 
power are so great that it requires careful re- 
perusal by the light of the subsequent charge 
of Mr. Justice Blackburn before we perceive 
that error of law may lurk under the splendid 
and dazzling display. 

The charge of Mr. Justice Blackburn is of a 
totally different character. That learned Judge, 
being free from the seductions of eloquence, 
appears to have prepared himself with care for 
the task before him. In place of an oa 
appeal to the feelings, we have a calm an 
business-like statement of the law applicable 
to the case. The jury were told what they had 
to decide, and they threw out the bill. 

The history of the little scene which sub- 
sequently occurred in the Court of Queen's 
Bench is not clearly known. It is certain that 
there was a misunderstanding amongst the 
Judges as to the propositions to be laid down 
by Mr. Justice Blackburn, but the extent 
of that misunderstanding is not known. It 
appears from the remarks of the Lord Chief 
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Justice that all the Judges agreed on two | 
ints—(1) That if a governor has power to | 
ut martial law in force, he cannot be held 

criminally responsible, if he exercised that 
wer with honesty and due consideration, 

although he committed errors of judgment; 
and (2) That a governor, if advised by those 
competent to advise him that he is authorized 
to proclaim martial law, will not be criminally 
responsible for acting on this opinion if it turns 
out that this advice is erroneous.—It is desir- 
able to call attention to these two points, on 
which all the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
seem to be agreed, as in some degree calcu- 
lated to lighten the embarrassment which all 
colonial governors must feel in consequence of 
the proceedings of the Jamaica Committee and 
the differences of opinion somewhat ostenta- 
tiously paraded by our Judges. 

As the little scene to which we have alluded 
has most likely closed the criminal matters aris- 
ing out of the Jamaica case, so the book before 
us probably ends a little controversy which has 
been carried on between Mr. Finlason and the 
Lord Chief Justice. Mr. Finlason first wrote a 
book in which he insisted very strongly on the 
existence of the right to proclaim martial law, 
and on the arbitrary nature of that law when 
declared. The Lord Chief Justice then de- 
livered his charge in the case of The Queen v. 
Nelson and Brand, in which, while stating his 
own inability to decide as to the rights of the 
Crown on this point, he rebuked those who 
wrote of the proclamation of martial law as 
one of the settled prerogatives of the Crown. 
Mr. Finlason was not slow to apply this obser- 
vation to himself, and, in a somewhat warm and 
hasty rejoinder, repeated his former arguments 
in a treatise, strongly seasoned with remarks 
complimentary to those who agreed with him, 
and non-complimentary to the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

Then came the charge of Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, which on the question as to the right to 
— martial law supports the view of Mr. 

inlason. 

The author, in the present work, again ex- 
amines the charge of the Lord Chief Justice, 
but does so in a far more calm and becoming 
manner than before. He also states the general 
scope, and extracts several of the more remark- 
able passages, of Mr. Justice Blackburn’s charge. 
He likewise examines at some length the earlier 
cases bearing upon this matter, especially 
those arising out of the Lord George Gordon 
riots, the Manchester massacre, and the Bristol 
riots. 

To attain the knowledge of the law as to 
the powers of the Crown and of Governors 
appointed by it, in cases of riot and rebellion, 
we should recommend the perusal of the Lord 
Chief Justice’s charge to be read fasting, of 
the charge of Sir Colin Blackburn after dinner, 
and then of this book. 





Clarissa: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 
Edited by E. S. Dallas. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Mr. Dallas deserves praise for his revival of 

‘Clarissa.’ He has brought his qualifications as 

a critic to bear upon this novel; he has written 

an eloquent preface, in which he shows himself 

a true lover of that heroine who is unmatched 

in the whole range of English fiction. For this 

he deserves thanks. But, although Mr. Dallas 


Mr. Dallas, bears the marks of the shearer ; 
there is a baldness, an abruptness, a certain 
starved limitation which will prevent that per- 
fect surrender of heart and soul which was made 
when the original first appeared, and which it 
has still the power to exact. The ‘Clarissa’ 
of Mr. Dallas resembles one of those lovely, 
luxuriant Devonshire hedges after it has been 
— and pruned to bring it into conformity 
with modern theories of what hedges ought to 
be; the wild, plentiful beauty of the original 
‘Clarissa ’ is lost. 

Mr. Dallas, in the very difficult task of 
abridgment, has, we think, been somewhat 
unmerciful; he has sacrificed little touches of 
humour, shades of character and sketches of 
manners, which would not have added more than 
fifty or a hundred pages to the book, but which 
would have added greatly to the effect and 
solidity of the whole. The earlier portions of 
the novel, which treat of the persecution of 
Clarissa by her whole family, to force her to 
marry the odious Solmes, certainly offer scope 
for a good deal of pruning, but Mr. Dallas has 
abridged this portion with so much severity 
that the reader is not made to feel the relent- 
less force brought to bear upon her, nor the 
state of desperation to which she was reduced. 
Nor is it made so clear as is necessary that the 
correspondence in which Clarissa engaged with 
Lovelace was by the direction, advice and 
sanction of her mother. Nor are the plots and 
devices by which Lovelace contrives to make 
the whole family play into his hands sufficiently 
palpable ; indeed, so much is omitted that the 
abduction of Clarissa, which was accomplished 
by force and fright, reads like the elopement 
of a boarding-school girl. In her subsequent 
conduct, the real principle which actuates her 
is not kept in sight. She is not a girl in love; 
she desires above all things to be reconciled 
to her family, and for that she is willing to 
make any sacrifice, except marrying the odious 
Solmes; she will no more be forced into a mar- 
riage with Lovelace than she would be coerced 
to marry the other; and, though she has been 
tricked into quitting her father’s house, she 
still considers her fate in her own hands, and 
bears herself as proudly as though still her own 
mistress. Love forhertyrannical father and weak 
mother are stronger than all the fascinations 
of Lovelace. In the original, Lovelace is quite 
plain and explicit in his brilliant, cruel, spark- 
ling letters to Belford, that he has no intention 
of marriage; that his conduct from the begin- 
ning is a plot to get Clarissa into his power, 
partly from his passion for intrigue, and partly 
to revenge himself on the family who have 
insulted him; but so much is omitted that 
the reader knows not what to think. Clarissa 
seems to stand on unnecessary punctilio, and 
to show a want of common sense which is tire- 
some, and it distresses those who are aware of 
the facts, and who know that she was blame- 
less. Nothing can be more prudent and cir- 
cumspect than her behaviour, but the reader 
knows that it is only a question of sooner or 
later. Lovelace plays with her like a cat with 
a mouse; she is in the hands of a man whose 
self-love is remorseless and unrelenting; with 
him it is a mere game of skill, and he looks on 
Clarissa as an antagonist worthy of him, who 
keeps his genius for stratagem and intrigue at 
full stretch. The tyranny of her father’s house 
seemed too cruel to endure, but the worst she 
experienced from her family was tender mercy 





has exercised his judgment as to what might 
be omitted with least detriment, those readers 
who go to the abridgment and read ‘ Clarissa’ 
for the first time, will never know the charm, 
the beauty, the sorcery of the original! 
‘Clarissa,’ as she comes from the scissors of 


compared with what she went forth to meet; 
_and the moment she has quitted her father’s 
roof it was as though a spring-lock had closed 
| behind her, making return impossible. If any one 
_ will refer to the Memoirs of Mrs. Delany or the 
| Life of Mrs. Fletcher of Madeley, it will be seen 





that there is no exaggeration in the conduct of 
the Harlowes ; it is in keeping with the real 
family life of the period. There may be too 
much prolixity in the original of this portion, 
but there is so much skill that it is only when 
reading the abridgment we feel how much the 
story has been weakened. Of the latter volumes, 
Baron Grimm (no mean critic) declares “there 
is not a word to be lost”; and Mr. Dallas does 
more justice to the latter portion of the history 
than to the first. 

It is now more years than we care to count 
since we first made acquaintance with the 
divine Clarissa. The recollection of the agony, 
pity and despair which the work called forth 
stands apart from all other experiences. When 
we read it again to compare with the abridg- 
ment, the spell it exercised was as strong as 
ever. The history of Clarissa is scarcely to be 
called a fiction. Let any one who has read it 
through say whether it does not exact a reality 
of belief more imperative than we give to any 
matter of fact that does not touch our feelings. 
Our belief in Clarissa is rooted in our heart and’ 
soul. Harlowe Place and the “great parlour” 
where the family conclave was held, the “ vile 
Sinclair,” the cottage at Hampstead in Flask 
Walk, the honest glover and his wife in Covent 
Garden, may never have existed, but our belief 
in Clarissa and her wrongs is not to be shaken. 
It is a proof of the singular skill with which the- 
character of Clarissa is drawn that, with all her 
array of virtues (so well balanced that she is 
almost perfect), she still retains her charm; she 
is always Queen of Hearts. If she had remained 
in her first prosperity, when every one approved 
of her, she must eventually have come to consider 
a pedestal as her proper place in Nature, and 
allowed herself to be set apart for admiration. 
Many a fine character has fallen into this fatal 
condition at last. Clarissa is redeemed by 
her sorrows, and they purge away the dross of 
self-complacency. But it is not until she has 
been the victim of an outrage that is unspeak- 
able that her soul shows its grandeur. For a 
little while “all seems reft at once”; her sweet 
senses are gone, and it is doubtful whether her 
intellect has not been permanently unsettled 
by the powerful philtre which has been admin- 
istered; but as her senses clear her soul shines 
forth. Her first appeals by letter to Lovelace 
are inexpressibly pathetic, and at her first in- 
terview, when she demands her liberty, her 
behaviour is so noble as to shame him fora 
moment into honesty. But when she retires, 
feeling that all appeal is hopeless,—that she is 
a prisoner in the hands of creatures who know 
neither shame nor mercy,—that she is friend- 
less, helpless, with no place of refuge even if she 
could escape,—then it is that, in the extremity 
of her great need, she shows the spirit of old 
Webster’s heroine, “Iam Duchessof Malfi still!” 
and we know she will never fail to herself. 
That very evening her tormentors assemble in 
the dining-parlour. All the doors and windows 
of the fatal quadrangle are barred and boarded 
up, that no shriek or struggle may be heard 
outside; every individual of the hellish con- 
clave is implacably resolved to perpetrate a yet 
more brutal outrage than the former. Without 
a summons, protected only by her own intrepid 
courage, Clarissa appears in their midst ; they 
crouch beneath her magnificent scorn. This is 
a scene which stands alone; in the whole range 
of English fiction nothing has ever surpassed it. 
After this heroic scene, the story continues to 
rise in pathos and beauty. Clarissa escaped 
from the house where she was a prisoner; is 
arrested for a pretended debt; taunted by a 
harlot; yet in her humility seeing only the 
just punishment of her errors, seeking to endure 
with patience rather than to find comfort, her 
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lingering death and sublime forgiveness of her 
injurers, make “all the shows in the world” 
look vain and. weak beside such noble sorrow. 


After her death, the pathos of the story does | 


not flag ; indeed, it is not until the arrival of 
Clarissa in her coffin at her father’s house, and 
the-passionate farewell taken of her by her 


friend, Miss Howe, that the reader will feel in | 


its full. strength the pity which Richardson 
so--well knew how to raise. The struggle of 
the miserable parents with themselves to look 
once more on the child they had cast off, their 
unavailing remorse, and the final clearing of 


Clarissa’s: good name, is carried on with sus- | 


tained: power to the close. Noone who has read 


‘Clarissa’ through will be able to speak of her | 


without strong feeling. Richardson entirely 
disappears; at the most, one only remembers 


him as the narrator : the work hides the author 


from our view. 

We have little room left to speak of Love- 
lace; the hero. He is a wonderfully drawn 
character: we do not hate him, still less can 


we despise him. We can forgive Clarissa| 


for feeling she could have loved him. He 
commits crimes, he steops to mean villanies, 
he-intercepts letters, he forges handwritings,— 


he’ never is in earnest to marry Clarissa until | 


she has irrevocably determined to reject him, 
and then he is desperate enough. He deserves 


execration, he merits contempt; for the spec- | 


tacle of a man of genius and of fortune 


using all his powers to entrap women to their | 


ruin is a hateful one. Long arrears of villany 


as she must be able to enter fully into the 
| feelings of the unfortunate heroine in her dis- 
tressing condition, and, therefore, to produce a 
vivid copy of the tragedian’s conception. On 
the other hand, there are not many ladies 
possessed of Greek scholarship enough to trans- 
late Euripides with accuracy. Mrs. Webster 
has shown: in her translation of Aischylus’s 
Prometheus, as well as in her present work, 
that she is one of the few equal to the task. 
It is surprising how closely and correctly she 
has reproduced the original, expressing its full 
force and delicate shades of meaning, line for 
line, and almost word: for word. The metre 
also of the greater part is similar to that of the 
Greek, and the whole is in such a shape as to 
enable the English reader to form a good idea 
| of the original work. If there be any drawback, 
it is the want of smoothness and an even flow 
in the versification, particularly in choral pieces ; 
| but the difficulty of combining exact rendering 
with musical verse may well be admitted as a 
sufficient excuse. 

We extract a passage from the stirrmg and 
impressive scene in which Medea, agitated by 
| conflicting emotions of love for her children, 
hatred of her husband, and jealousy of her rival, 
one moment meditates the destruction of her 
' offspring, the next recoils with horror from the 
thought ; then reproaches herself with her weak- 
ness, and renews her murderous intent, again 
| relents, and again determines to slay them :— 
Alas! Why do ye fix your eyes on me, 

My sons? Why smile ye on me that last smile? 


Alas! What must I do? For my heart faints, 
Thus looking on my children’s happy eyes. 
Women, I cannot. Farewell my past resolves. 
My boys go forth with me. What boots it me 
To wring their father with their cruel fates, 
And earn myself a doubléd misery? 


are seen in the background, in the memory of | 
which he glories. He loves intrigue for its | 
own: sake,—his: brain is a forge for plots and | 
devices,—his levity is incorrigible,—he cannot | 


be grave for two minutes together,—he boasts | It shall not be, shall not. Farewell resolves. 
. And yet what mood is this? Am I content 
that. he has never told a lie to a man nor the | To spare my foes and be a laughing-stock? 


truth to a woman,—and yet the reader neither s penne nae Pedi ge 7 my conten, 
¢ i ; im! ; | 0 let such coward thoughts steal from my heart! 

hates him nor despises him! His letters are } Go, children, to the house. And he who lacks 

fascinating from his powers of description and| _Right now to stand by sacrifice of mine, 

brilliant raillery. We can understand the inter- | 

cessions that were made with Richardson to | 


Let him look to it. I'll not stay my hand. 
Alas! alas! 
~ § ne: , J hall No surely. Oh my heart, thou canst not do it; 
save his life, and we join his friend Belford in | yay ate let ne go safely, spam she boys: 
; P sols iving far hence with me they'll make thee joy. 

regret for his death. Lovelace resembles no | ‘lo :hag-4iee evtagtne@eunee-pede im hall, 
man who ever lived ; and yet his has become Never shall be that I should yield my boys 
the typical name for men who may be as | To the despitings of mine enemies. 

ialead. by } ld brilli: } For all ways they must die, and, since ’tis so, 
wicked, but who seldom are so brilliant. Better I slay them, I who gave them birth. 

We could have wished that Mr. Dallas had | All ways ’tis fated : there is no escape. 
not omitted the after-fate of the surviving per- Exception might be taken to the words in 
sons of the story; above all, we are sorry that 
hedid not give the deathbed of the vile Sinclair, 
—a picture of Hogarth’s painted with words. 
In the course of the story many scenes and 
characters are omitted which give breadth and 
force to the whole, especially letters concerning 
Miss Howe and her humble servant, Mr. Hick- 
man, which are full of humour. Indeed, the 
character of Mr. Hickman is almost effaced ; 
but if readers will have abridgments, they must 
take the consequences. 

In conclusion, we recommend all who have 
time, and especially young authors, to study 
the original of ‘Clarissa’; but let those who 
have not the needful time or patience take the 
present edition, and be thankful to Mr. Dallas 
for the gift. 





The Medea of Euripides. Literally translated 
into English Verse. By Augusta Webster. 
(Macmillan. & Co.) 

Ir Euripides is the most tragic of poets, the 

Medea is one of the most tragic of his tragedies, 

In it he depicts with great skill and power the 


italics, as wanting in strict accuracy, though 
|not deviating from the general sense of a 
| difficult and disputed passage’; and perhaps 
| the ninth line would read better thus, “It 
shall not, shall not be,” &. We have also 
| noticed here and there expressions which want 
the authority of general usage, but we have not 
the inclination to dwell upon them. Rather 
| would we express our admiration of the work 
| as a whole, and our satisfaction that if the study 
| of Greek is declining in colleges and schools, 
| it is pursued to such good purpose by ladies 
like Mrs. Webster and Miss Swanwick, worthy 
| followers in this respect of Lady Jane Grey. 

| 


| - — 





| Twelve Years in Upper Ethiopia ( Abyssinia )— 
| [Douze Ans dans la Haute Ethiopie, par 
| Arnauld d’Abbadie. Tome I.]. (Hachette 
& Co.) 
| Looxine at the Abyssinian expedition merely 
| in a literary point of -view, we cannot but con- 
| gratulate ourselves and the reading public on 
| the fact that, independently of its own imme- 


| diate results in the works which have issued 





feelings, and conduct of a discarded wife. The | from and still are in the press, it has had the 
subject, if not grand, is one of general interest, | beneficial effect of bringing to light several 
being confined to no time, place, or class of | writings which, but for the great interest in 
society. It is also one which a lady might | Abyssinia excited by that expedition, might 
naturally be expected to handle with success, | not have been published. 


In addition. to the late Consul Plowden’s 
‘Travels in Abyssinia. and the Galla Country, 
Lady Herbert's ‘ Abyssinia and its Apostle’ 
and Heuglin’s ‘ Reise nach Abessinien,’ recently 
noticed in our columns—each work important 
of its kind—we have now the commencement 
of one by M. Arnauld d’Abbadie, laying claim 
to a yet higher rank. 

The appearance of such works is the more 
acceptable at this moment, because the mili 
expedition into Abyssinia afforded to the men 
of science who accompanied it so very limited 
a field for research, and even observation— 
it having been confined to the districts lyin 
along the eastern frontiers of the country, an 
belonging as much to the savage Shoho, Dan- 
kali and Galla tribes as to the more civilized 
Abyssinians. But this was only in the nature 
of things. The expedition, having been under- 
taken with a specific object, was, in the absolute 
discretion of its able leader, restricted to that 
object alone ; and as the savants who took part 
in it had no opportunity of deviating from the 
immediate line of march, it must have been a 
source of no little disappointment to them that 
they should have become acquainted with so 
small a portion of Abyssinia proper, and that 
their visit to that remote and still imperfectly 
known country should have been so barren. of 
results. 

It must, however, be some alleviation to 
their disappointment to know that what little 
they have had it in their power to do is a posi- 
tive gain to our knowledge of the country; 
for neither Plowden nor the brothers D’Abba- 
die, in their peregrinations through most of 
the provinces of the Abyssinian empire, appear 
to have ever set foot on any portion of the 
route taken by the British Army; whilst 
Heuglin merely touched that route at its glo- 
rious termination—Magdala. 

M. Arnauld d’Abbadie, in company with 
his elder brother Antoine, who is far better 
known in the scientific world, and who in 
former years was a frequent. correspondent of 
this journal, arrived at Massowah on the 17th 
of February, 1838. With them went a young 
Piedmontese priest, whose acquaintance they 
madeunderthe following singular circumstances. 
When at Cairo, the author, wishing to find a 
teacher of Arabic, went with his brother to the 
Roman Catholic Convent to inquire for one. 
Whilst they were speaking with the Superior, 
who said. he could not help them, some one 
knocked at the door of the parlour:— 


“Ah!” continued he, pointing to the person 
who entered, “here is Padre Giuseppe Sapeto, of 
the Congregation of Lazarists. He has studied 
Arabic in Syria, where he has been residing as a 
missionary; and he may be able to assist you.” 
Padre Sapeto was young; his appearance pre- 
possessed us in his favour. He sat down by my 
side, and our conversation soon wandered away 
from the object of my visit. I informed him of our 
intention to go to Upper Ethiopia, the laws of 
which country excluded all Catholic missionaries 
under pain of death, and that more than two cen- 
turies ago those laws had made numerous martyrs 
from among the Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries. 
On his regretting that it was not in his power to 
follow in their footsteps, I proposed that he should 
lose no time, but go with us. My brother regarded 
it as auspicious that we should undertake: our 
journey under the cross and national flag. Father 
Sapeto asked to sleep over my suggestion; and we 
separated without a suspicion of how many. events 
this accidental conversation would be the origin of. 
Next morning he explained to us that material 
difficulties stood in his way; we offered to pay his 
expenses, and to provide him with priest’s vest- 
ments, which he needed. He accepted our offer, 
and it was arranged that he should write to his 





Superiors in Europe for their approval, and also 
with a view to obtain a future provision for the 
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Mission, in case it should show a prospect of 
success. 

This, then, is the history of the origin of the 
Lazarist Mission in Abyssinia, which took such 
deep root in the country under the direction of 
Mgr. de Jacobis. In our recent notice of Lady 
Herbert’s biography of that prelate, we alluded 
to M. Antoine d’Abbadie’s account of the form- 
ation of this mission, given in our columns; 
and we now again refer to it for the purpose 
of stating that it differs from this account of 
his brother, inasmuch as the former says that 
they “sought a Roman Catholic missionary,” 
with a view to aid in checking the relapse of 
the Abyssinians into barbarism, and because 





here only to do with the adventures of the 
younger. | 

A few days before the departure of M. | 
Antoine d’ Abbadie, three soldiers of the guard 


Chawa” (Shoa), arrived at Gondar on a confi- | 
dential mission, and took up their residence 
during the rainy season in the house of Lik 
Atskou, in which the brothers had been living. 
During their stay at Gondar, Arnauld became | 
intimate with them, and on their return to) 
Shoa he sent by them some percussion-caps, 
as a present to their sovereign. In about a_ 
month afterwards, five messengers arrived | 


with a present from the King of a fine mule | 


who visited Godjam in Goshu’s time has spoken 
of him as favourably. Consul Plowden has 
described him as “ the most gentlemanly, gener- 
ous, and gallant man in Abyssinia,” and in 


| of “Sahala Sillassé, hereditary Polemarch of | his report to the Foreign Office in 1854, when 


Goshu had lately fallen in a battle with Theo- 
dore, said that “he had well earned the title 
of the ‘father of the white men’ by his con- 
duct towards the few that enjoyed his society 
or were obliged to his unbounded kindness.” 

A considerable portion of M. d’Abbadie’s 
volume consists of a description of Goshu’s 
court and of his life whilst in attendance on 
that amiable prince. 

During his stay in Godjam the author visited 


“there were in Abyssinia natives of that reli- and a female Gouragué slave, and a friendly the source of the river Abai, the “Nile” of 
ious persuasion.” We prefer the younger| message, desiring M. d’Abbadie to visit him, Bruce, of whom he speaks in highly eulogistic 


rother’s version, because it tallies with the 
statement made by him to Mr. Isenberg, at! 
Adowa, in March, 1838, as recorded by the} 
latter, that “ Signor Sapeto had joined him and | 
his brother Antoine on their journey through | 
Egypt without previous concert,” and because | 
his whole story seems to us straightforward 
and consistent. 

We dwell on the subject of the origin | 
of the Lazarist Mission in Abyssinia, not 
only on account of the great importance of 


and undertaking to send him on to Enarea in 
safety. Our traveller expressed his regret at 
being obliged to postpone the honour, as his | 
arrangements called him in another direction, | 
and returned the mule and girl as being only | 


incumbrances to him. | 

Whilst waiting for the departure of the cara- | 
van ‘for Enarea, M. d’Abbadie paid a visit of 
a few days to Ras Ali, at Debra Tabor, and on 
his way back to Gondar heard of the approach 
of Dedjadj Guoscho (Goshu) of Godjam, whom 


terms ; and he then thus describes the spot :— 

The valley and the slopes which bound it were 
clothed with a thick vegetation, consisting princi- 
pally of the graceful kerhaa (a sort of bamboo); 
and the lianes which obstructed our narrow path 
gave assurance that its solitude was troubled but 
by few travellers. The ground became boggy, and 
the atmosphere humid ; the largest trees and those 
closest together were luxuriantly covered with moss. 
Soon afterwards the ground, sinking under our 
feet, gave proofs of the abundance of water be- 
neath the surface. We reached a glade, and a 
soldier, pointing to two circular holes, bordered 


that ‘mission in connexion with the history of | he went to meet. To this prince he at once 
that country, but also because of its bearing | attached himself, returning with him into 
on the relations between Abyssinia and Eng: | Godjam, and accompanying him on his military 


land. It was unquestionably the cause-of the | 
death of Consul Plowden and Mr. Bell, in 1860; 
and by thus depriving the Emperor Theodore 
of his valued English friends and counsellors, | 
it became a main cause of the recent hostile 
expedition against that sovereign, and of the 
heavy charge which this has thrown on the | 
British nation. What further consequences it | 
may have, time will reveal. | 

But one of its results—we think we may | 
now assuredly assert, in opposition to the| 
opinion of Mr. Isenberg—was not the first 
expulsion of the Protestant missionaries from 
Tigré, in 1838, however instrumental it may 
have been in preventing their settlement in 
the country on their second visit, in 1843. In| 


our review of Lady Herbert’s book, we said , 


that we “believed the Protestant mission 
would sooner or later have been expelled, but , 
that the arrival of the Roman Catholics hastened 
the catastrophe.” We must now record our 
conviction that the one had nothing to do 
with the other. The Protestants were already 
doomed, and the Roman Catholics, on their 
first arrival in the country, were as. powerless 
to injure as to assist them. 

Leaving Padre Sapeto at Adowa, the two 
brothers praceeded to Gondar, which city they 
reached on the 28th of May, 1838. But, we are 
told, hardly had they arrived when Antoine 
returned to Europe to obtain the necessary in- 
struments for constructing a map of the country 
by the method called by him Géodésie expé- 
ditive. And as at that time Mohammed Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, threatened to advance upon 
Gondar, in consequence of the defeat of his 
treops by Dedjadj Conefo, of Dembea, the 
titular Emperor, the Itchagué (chief of the 
monks), and the authorities of the capital, 


entrusted to M. d’Abbadie “ two letters written | 
ornamented with an emerald: this antique jewel, 


in the name of the nation—the one for the 


King of France and the other for the Queen | 


of England, and entreated him not to neglect 
anything to accomplish speedily his mission, 
on which, they said, depended the safety of 


the Christians of Ethiopia.” During his brother's , 


absence, Arnauld was to proceed to Saka, the 
capital of Innarya (Enarea). 

e brothers separated at Gondar in the 
beginning of June, 1838, and they met again 
at. Massowah, in February, 1840. We have 


| his head and his slightest movements were gently 
| commanding; his reserved look betrayed a certain 


expeditions ; in fact, living with him on terms 
of the greatest friendship and intimacy. “Since 
I had been able to express myself in Amharic 
(says he), I had, through courtesy, and in 
conformity with the custom, addressed him as 
Monseigneur ; but I soon perceived that in my 
mouth this title was not an idle word, but 
really signified that I had insensibly come to 
love him so well as to desire to link myself to 
his fortunes.” 

The following is the author’s artistically- 
drawn portrait of “ Monseigneur” :— 


Dedjadj Guoscho was about fifty years of age, 
tall, of commanding aspect, and stout without 
being corpulent ; but the lower portion of his body 
seemed slight in proportion to his powerful bust. 
His joints were small, and his hand of feminine 
elegance ; his complexion of a copper brown; head 
capacious, gracefully placed on a long neck, and 
of a beauty of form rarely seen in aman ; forehead 
broad, high and prominent; temples delicately 
marked; nose small, with flexible nostrils; and 
eyes large and projecting. A slight down covered 
his upper lip; his teeth were small and pearly ; his 
chin short, small and dimpled; and his cheeks 
flat, broad, and without beard. The carriage of 


self-love ; and although his intelligent physiognomy 
was veiled by that impassibility which becomes the 
exercise of high authority, there might be detected 
in it kindness—timid rather than active,— 
shrewdness, vivacity, a want of decision joined to 
obstinacy, love of adventure, intrepidity, and that 
melancholy doubt which often takes ion 
of those who have the responsibility of men and 
things. His robe, arranged with care, exposed to 
view three long necklaces, composed of periaptes, 
or talismans, in red morocco or silver-gilt cases, 
mixed with beads of coral, amber, or rare glass- 
|-ware. On his little finger he wore a gold ring, 
formed of three links twisted together, and each 


beautifully worked, came from India. A long gold 
pin, with a filigree head, was passed through his 
black, bushy and wavy hair, which was drawn 
back en corymbe. In his .capacity of Waizoro, he 
wore on his ancles periscelides, composed of strings 
of small golden cones. 


This portrait of the Abyssinian prince, who 
was as good as he was good-looking, though 





highly coloured, can scarcely be oye as 
too flattering. Every traveller, of all nations, 


with thick moss, said to me, “ This is the source 
of the Abai.” 

M. d’Abbadie has “eye” for “ source”; 
but the word ’ain in Ethiopic and in Hebrew 
means spring, fountain, source, as in the Scrip- 
ture names En-gedi, En-dor, &c. 

These two holes, about two metres in diameter, 
were filled to the brim with limpid water having 
no apparent motion. It is beneath the ground 
surrounding them that they throw off invisibly 
the waters which nourish, at its birth, this the 
largest river in Ethiopia. In order to ascertain 
the depth of these two cavities, some soldiers cast 
perpendicularly, first into the one and then into 
the other, a rod, two metres in length, which dis- 
appeared like an arrow, rebounding only after a 
long interval. They told us that the cavities ex- 
tended into the bowels of the earth. 

The author says that he is “the third Euro- 
pean who has reached the site of these sources, 
visited by Bruce and discovered by Pedro 
Paez.” But this is not strictly correct, for 
Jerome Lobo was certainly there, and most 
probably others of the Jesuits, whose houses 
were in Godjam, Damot, and Agaumider. The 
date of his visit is not given, .but it was, 
apparently, towards the end of the year 1840. 
A few months afterwards—namely, on the 
lst of May, 1841—the source of the Abai was 
visited by Mr. John Bell, and in the year fol- 
lowing by Dr. Beke: M. Antoine d’Abbadie 
was there in 1844. We believe that these are 
the only Europeans who, since the time of 
Bruce, have visited this spot, which has be- 
come so celebrated, more from the controversies 
to which it has given occasion than from its 
own intrinsic merits. It would be a curious 
and interesting study to compare the various 


descriptions given by all the travellers who 
have recorded ‘their visits to this “‘Source of 
the Nile.” 


After a residence of more than a twelve- 
month in Godjam, the author returned to 
Massowah, where he met his brother in Feb- 
ruary, 1840, At their meeting, it was arranged 
that they should return to Gondar, and that 
the elder brother was to remain there or in the 
neighbouring provinces in the west, on the east 
side (en deci) of the Abai; whilst the younger 
went to Godjam, where his connexion with 
Dedjadj Goshu, whose court was the most 
civilized in Ethiopia, offered him exceptional 
opportunities of perfecting himself in the Am- 
haric language, and initiating himself into the 
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manners, affairs, usages and customs of the 
country. Antoine was then to join his brother 
in Godjam, whence, under the protection of 
Dedjadj Goshu, they proposed to cross into 
the Galla country, reach Enarea, and then 
either retrace their steps or else open to them- 
selves a new route towards a more central point 
in Africa, and so eventually return to Europe. | 
But a serious quarrel with Dedjadj Oubie, | 
at Mai Tahalo, in Samen, on their way to 
Gondar, spoiled all their fine plans. The two 
brothers were forced to return to Adowa, 
whence the elder immediately left for Mas- 
sowah. There, whilst out shooting, he was 
wounded in the eye by a percussion-cap, and 
was obliged to proceed to Aden, as being the 
nearest place where he could meet with a| 
doctor. Arnauld, who had remained behind | 
on account of a horse which had been given | 


dominions of the Crown is born within the ligeance 
of the Crown, and is a British subject; and that 
whether the parents are British subjects or aliens. 
......Now let us examine a not less important 
point, the quality of British citizenship. Its charac- 
teristic and distinctive principle is that of indelible 
and indefeasible allegiance. The doctrine is stated 
by Blackstone in all its breadth.” 


Consequently, the brothers D’ Abbadie, being 
born within the dominions of the British 
Crown, are British subjects, and cannot, as the 
law stands at present, divest themselves by any 
means of either their nationality or allegiance. 
It might be argued, perhaps, that the mere 
accident of a man’s birth in Ireland ought not, 
in equity and conscience, to be objected against 
what he had from his infancy regarded as 
his true nationality: it was an Irishman who 
patly said, “Sure, if a man were born in a 


him by Dedjadj Goshu, and which he intended | stable, you would not call him a horse.” But 
as a present to the Prince de Joinville, after- | such a plea would not be available in the 


wards proceeded to Aden, in the expectation 
of joining his brother there :— 
Not meeting any one in the town who could 


present instance. For, in the beginning of the 
| year 1839, M. Antoine d’Abbadie, being then 
of full age and having already acquired a 


give me any information, I called upon Capt. | reputation as a scholar and a traveller, openly 
Haines, of the Indian Navy, Governor of Aden| avowed himself to be an Irishman; speaking 
under the title of Political Agent. At first he|jn our columns on April 13th of that year 


appeared surprised at my visit; he then informed | (page 548) of “his friend and countryman, 
me that my brother, the state of whose health he! p,f 


did not know, had embarked for Berberah; he 
next told me they had been in communication, 
and he finished by showing me two letters from my 
brother to him, and a copy of his answers to the 
same. The hostile tone of this correspondence 
showed me precisely the terms on which they 
were. I took leave of Capt. Haines, and my pros- 
pects darkened as I thought of my isolation and of 
the difficulties in which my brother must be placed. 


The last chapter of the volume consists of a 





statement of the treatment the two brothers 


experienced at the hands of Capt. Haines at | 


Aden, and afterwards through his instrumen- 
tality at Berberah, Zeylah, Toudjourrah (Ta- | 


djurrah), to which places they went, one after | Lord Palmerston, upon the application of the 
the other, in their fruitless attempts to proceed | Royal Geographical Society, gave to M. d’Ab- 
| badie a passport as an Irishman, and conse- 


inland to Shoa. 


Prof. Lloyd,” of Dublin, and signing his name 
“ A, Thomson d’Abbadie.” 
He did even more than this. He obtained a 


passport from Lord Palmerston, and ipso facto | 


acknowledged himself to be at that very time 
a British subject. How he came to have an 
English passport is explained by himself in the 
Atheneum of January 27, 1849, in this manner: 
“T took one for the Red Sea, where no French 
flag was habitually seen, and in the same way 
as an English traveller would prefer a French 
passport if he intended visiting the back settle- 
ments of Algeria.” But the fact is (as we happen 
to know on unquestionable authority) that 


We do not think of entering into the par-| quently a British subject; but refused to give 
ticulars of this quarrel, or of the controversy which | one at the same time to some Frenchmen, whom 


took place in these columns some twenty years 
ago between M. Antoine d’Abbadie and Dr. | 
Beke, which partly arose out of it. We may, 





M. d’Abbadie desired to see placed upon his 
passport as servants or attendants. 
Possessed of Lord Palmerston’s passport, 


however, remark that the disputants appear | M.d’Abbadie arrived at Aden in August, 1840, 
to have argued throughout on a false issue. | ata time when there was anything but an entente 
It was assumed that the two persons to whom | cordiale between England and France, when 
Capt. Haines is accused of having behaved in | indeed it was momentarily feared that war 
an unsuitable manner were French travellers ; | would be declared. As hostilities had not 
whereas, on the contrary, it was because the | actually commenced, Capt. Haines in his official 
persons were British subjects, who, from the | position would have had no pretence for 
suspicious circumstances we are about to relate, | ill-treating, or even behaving discourteously to, 
were believed to be acting in the interests, if| any subject of a power with whom we were 





not in the service, of France, that the English | 
officer acted as he did. We proceed to show | 
that this is really the case. 

M. Antoine d’Abbadie thus expressed him- 
self in the columns of this journal on January | 
27, 1849 (No. 1109):—“ My brother Arnauld | 
and myself were born in Dublin—we left Ireland 
under eight years of age—and we are French- | 
men by education, fortune and choice.” But, in | 
fre of fact, they had no choice in the matter. | 

ritish-born, they were and still are British | 
subjects. The Fenian movement has caused the 
nationality of British-born persons domiciled, | 
and even naturalized, in other countries to be | 
fully ventilated, and the law on the subject is | 
perfectly well understood. The best summary 
of it, as far as it applies to the present case, | 
may be given in the words of Mr. Harcourt, in 
the Times of December 11th, of last year:— 

“ And first let us ascertain who, according to the 
law of England, is a natural-born British subject, 
owing allegiance and entitled to the protection of 
the British Crown. Every man born within the | 


(if only outwardly) in friendly alliance; and 
accordingly we find, on the admission of M. 
Arnauld d’Abbadie himself in one of the last 
pages of his book (page 599), that that officer 
‘‘ gave hospitality in his house” to M. Combes, 
who had been sent by the French Government 
on a mission to “ Sahala Sillassé, the Polemarch 
of Chawa ” (Shoa),and who arrived at Tadjurrah 
whilst the brothers D’Abbadie were there. 
Knowing that M. d’Abbadie, though a British 
subject and furnished with a British passport, 
was a Frenchman in his heart and in his 
actions, Capt. Haines had reason, in the actual 
cloudy state of the political atmosphere, to 
suspect him in his double character; and, 
doubtless, he considered himself justified in 
doing all in his power to prevent him from 
acting contrary to British interests, especially 
as at that very moment a mission was being 
sent from Bombay to Shoa, for the purpose of 
counteracting French intrigues in that country. 
With this, however, we have here nothing to 
do. We have to deal simply with facts. And 





‘the fact is that, in spite of all Capt. Haines 


may have done to thwart M. d’Abbadie and his 
brother, they managed, nevertheless, to send a 
letter to the King of Shoa, warning him against 
his expected English visitors. At the close of 
the last chapter the author says complacently ;— 

Before quitting Tadjurrah we thought it only 
right to inform Sahala Nillassé of our attempts 
to come to him, and of the causes which had frug. 
trated those attempts, as well as of the approaching 
arrival in his country of the English embassy, and 
of its probable motives. Anticipating that the Eng. 
lish agents would endeavour to stop my letter, my 
brother made five copies of it, which we gave to 
five different messengers. In the result two of our 
messengers allowed themselves to be seduced b 
our rivals, and thus two copies fell into their hands, 
but the other three came before the eyes of Sahala 
Sillassé, and the complete failure of Capt. Harris's 
embassy gave us satisfaction. 


_ That this is no vain boast on the authors 
part is demonstrated by the following passages 
in a letter which Her Majesty, the Queen of 
England, received on August 6th, 1867, from 
Menilek, the grandson of Sahala Sillassé, who 
after having been long in Theodore’s hands has 
regained the throne of his ancestors :— 

‘* The reason of your people leaving in anger was, 
that my grandfather heard long before that a people 
coming from a long distance would come and take 
his country, Shoa. .. . The councillors of my [grand] 
father advised him to keep you away from our 
country, and your people left the country in anger, 
If my grandfather had not behaved so badly 
towards your people, our country would not have 
passed out of our hands....Become my friend, and 


| do not think that I will behave like my grand. 


father ; and forget all my grandfather’s acts, and 
make me like your son, for God’s sake—for God’s 
sake.” 

This letter of King Menilek may possibly 
deprive the author and his brother of some 
portion of their “satisfaction”; but whether so 
or not, we look with no little curiosity for the 
volumes yet to come of his interesting and in 
many respects highly instructive work. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Two Rubies. By the Author of ‘Recom- 
mended to Mercy, &c. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 


By the time we reach the end of this tedious 
novel we know which of the two Rubies is 
which, and we find out the whole mystery that 
weighed upon the family of one of them; but 
all this is hidden from us during the course 
of the story; nor is our curiosity at all 
excited. It would be difficult to conceive 
anything staler than the plot. The author 
might accuse us of violating confidence if we 
were to exemplify our meaning, and might 
fairly urge that the surprise at the end is the 
only reward for patience and perseverance in 
reading. Certainly, the surprise comes on us in 
a sudden way; and we were just feeling a lan- 
guid wonder how the prettier Ruby would be 
satisfactorily married; but, when the mystery 
is explained, we shut the book contemptuously. 
There is nothing new in it after all; there is 
nothing in it true to Nature; and, as the cynic 
added, it does not signify. We feel sorry for 
the second Ruby when she is sacrificed to 
the exigencies of a clumsy and confused story. 
Looking back to see if there was any indica- 
tion of this change at the outset, we find that 
one or two symptoms of it were overlooked or 
were ascribed to that carelessness which charac- 
terizes the book. We must say that, if any 
unusual concealment was needed, the author’s 
slipshod style has amply supplied it. Our first 
idea is that the book was written without a 
plot, and that towards the end it occurred to 
the author that something of the sort was desir- 
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able. Our second is that there was a plot, but 
the author forgot all about it till the end was 
fairly in view. At last, we come to the con- 
clusion that the author meant to write a sensa- 
tional novel, and only lacked the power. In 
this view we are confirmed by noticing her 
total want of grasp and consistency. Small 
details, as well as those of more importance, 
show that the author forgets what she has 
said before it is well out of her mouth. The 
third volume, for instance, talks (p. 163) of Mrs. 
Raynor's death. According to p. 166, an inquest 
has been held upon her. But at p. 212 we read 
that she is getting better, although her health 
has received a shock which it has not yet re- 
covered. One need hardly be a sickly, nervous 
woman to receive a severe shock from one’s 
own death and an inquest being held upon 
one’s body. Mr. Carlyle speaks of the subject 
of a German biography coming back from his 


own funeral to put his affairs in order. But 


poor Mrs. Raynor does not forget herself only 
on this sad occasion. Another time she is made 
to write 2 memorandum on some letter which 


‘had come into her possession through a mistake, 


and in this memorandum she describes herself 


.as a Christian gentleman. Can she have been a 
claimant for female suffrage ? No doubt if “man” 


in an act of parliament includes woman, gentle- 
man includes lady. If all the mistakes in the 
novel were due to Mrs. Raynor we might infer 
that they were meant to be in keeping with her 
character. But the author beats her own crea- 
tions hollow. We do not know whether she 
means such a phrase as the olli polli to reflect 
on Mr. Raynor’s ignorance. But she certainly 
talks of “that penetralia mentis” as “an in- 
stinct which enables” many women to read 
the secret history of a love affair; and this 
use of a plural in the singular, of the interior, 
inner chambers, or sanctuary of the mind as 
apparently equivalent to penetration, is quite 
enough for our purpose. In matters of distance 
too she tells us that Lipcote was two miles from 
Ilford, and Ilford two miles from Warleigh ; 
yet Warleigh was fifteen miles from Lipcote. 
All these instances of puzzleheadedness make 
us think that the plot perplexes the author 
more than her readers. Yet in this we may be 
judging her severely. She has really nothing 
else to do than to write a story, one which is 
not overweighted with difficult characters, and 
which wholly depends for its interest on the 
reader being kept from guessing what is never 
likely to uccur to him. That she has chosen to 
do this in such a way as to make the novel 
tedious, that she has brought in a great many 
unnecessary persons to supply links which were 
not wanting, has been a matter of choice, not 
of necessity. The Rubies themselves are above 
the average of young lady heroines, but they 


‘are spoilt by their surroundings. 





New Zealand: its Physical Geography, Geology 
and Natural History. With Special Reference 
to the Results of Government Expeditions in 
the Provinces of Auckland and Nelson. By 
Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstetter. Translated 
from the German original published in 1863, 
by Edward Sauter, A.M. With Additions 
up to 1866 by the Author. Illustrated with 

aps, Plates and Woodcuts. (Stuttgart, 
Cotta; London, Street.) 

The Past and Present of New Zealand: with 
its Prospects for the Future. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. By the Rev. Richard 
Taylor, M.A. (Macintosh.) 


‘THosE who would acquaint themselves with 


the natural history of New Zealand, and the 
social condition of its European and Maori 
occupants, should give attentive perusal to 





these volumes,—the one written by the able 
naturalist who was officially attached to the 
expedition sent out some eight years since by 
the Austrian Government for a voyage round 
the world, under the orders of the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian; the other put forth by 
an English missionary, whose ‘Te Ika a Maui; 
or, New Zealand and its Inhabitants, is a tes- 
timonial to its author’s competence to deal with 
the questions which he takes under consider- 
ation. That Mr. Taylor’s volume is as notable 
and important a book as Prof. Hochstetter’s 
handsome quarto, we cannot say; but it is the 
work of an intelligent and thoughtful man, who, 
without any lack of missionary zeal and belief 
in the practical value of the labour on which 
his chief energies have been expended through 
a long series of years, is altogether free from 
sectarian narrowness. To a writer of his sacred 
vocation it can scarcely be objected as a fault 
that he devotes so much as a third of his pages 
to the affairs of the Church; and we are all 
the more disposed to make no exception to the 
amplitude of this portion of his book, because 
its spirit is highly commendable for charity to 
fellow workers and fine sympathy with the 
unfortunate race that is fast dying away under 
the corrupting influences of European civiliza- 
tion. That his views respecting our policy 
towards the Maories are not likely to win the 
approval of officials may be seen from the 
passage in which he says, “ The British Govern- 
ment wherever it is established destroys the 
power and privileges of the aborigines without 
granting them any equivalent; no offices have 
hitherto been bestowed upon those of the 
highest rank, or any acknowledgment of their 
dignity given. Their lands, too, have been 
rendered useless to them, the better to con- 
strain them to sell. They were not allowed to 
leave them to the settlers: consequently, how- 
ever extensive they might be, and however 
valuable from their close vicinity to the Euro- 
pean, they became valueless to their owners.” 
But British policy is represented as even less 
injurious to the aborigines than the vicious 
example of our soldiers and colonists who, 
according to Mr. Taylor's evidence, have in- 
spired the Maories with faithlessness in the 
religion to which our missionaries converted 
them. “The assertion,” says the author, “has 
been made by the Europeans that the Maories 
have given up their faith; they, on the other 
hand, have the same idea of us, and with appa- 
rently quite as much show of reason. They have 
been amazed by the amount of open immorality, 
profane swearing, drunkenness and dishonesty 
they have witnessed amongst us. They have 
remarked the total disregard of the Lord’s 
Day and of Divine Worship, evinced even by 
those from whom a better example would be 
expected. .. . What could the natives think 
when they saw our chief men thus ignoring the 
very principles of the Christian faith? They 
thought they were the Christians and we the 
heathen, that God would bless their arms rather 
than ours, and thus were encouraged to continue 
the contest: the worst of them thought there 
could be no real good in our faith, when its 
professors could thus pay so little regard to its 
commands; they, therefore, invented another, 
and Hauhanism arose.” Of their growing dis- 
esteem for Christianity and Christians Mr. 
Taylor gives many impressive illustrations, and 
amongst them the following political song, which 
during the war was on the lips of every man, 
woman and child of the Maori race— 


A JEERING SONG. 
I am living in my home in New Zealand, 
What do you say, do you say, 
What do yousay,do usay? 
This is the reply of him bereft of pipe: 





Let the mad drunkards set off to Europe, to the diggings, 


the sugar, flour, biscuit, tea consumers. 
This is all. New Zealand still sses great power. 
King shall encircle the whole island. 
So be it, so be it, so be it. Amen. 

In an explanatory note to this political ditty, 
the translator observes,—“This song has a 
great deal of meaning; the being bereft of 
pipe refers to the very heavy duty which had 
been put on tobacco, to make the native, who 
was its chief consumer, pay as much as possible ; 
but this over-grasping defeated itself. The 
native, unable to purchase tobacco to the extent 
he formerly did, began to grow it himself, and, 
from instructions he has contrived to pick up, 
he now manufactures it; this he calls torore: 
some of it is so well made that there are great 
smokers who will give equal weight of our best 
tobacco for it.” 

Concerning the evidences of the decay of Chris- 
tianity and the degradation of morals amongst 
the Maories, Dr. Hochstetter and Mr. Taylor are 
in agreement; but the German Professor is a 
more philosophic observer than the English mis- 
sionary, and a more satisfactory guide to the 
causes of the phenomena which both of them re- 
cognize and deplore. Whilst rendering generous 
homage to the zeal and efficiency of our mission- 
aries, the Professor maintains that the decay 
of Christianity is less due to the pernicious 
example of our countrymen than to the fact 
that the religion never really took root in the 
hearts and minds of the converts, who merely 
adopted its forms without receiving its vital 
truths. 

As the last recorded case of cannibalism 
in New Zealand occurred so recently as 1843, 
there are of course many living Maories who, 
in their earlier years, satiated their hunger 
with the flesh of man, though they may not 
have literally fulfilled Sydney Smith’s jest b 
detecting a peculiar delicacy in “cold curate”; 
and Dr. Hochstetter mentions with grim humour 
the case of “an aged chief who was travellin 
with a young Maori, and, on passing an old 
Pah, remembered the days of yore, and related 
to his young friend, ‘Behold! here we caught 
and slew your father, and yonder we cooked 
and ate him.” The young man listened to the 
story as though it did not concern him in the 
least; both slept cosily and socially together 
in the same tent, ate out of the same pot, and 
were good friends. Thus the memory of the 
olden time is now like that of a dream to the 
Maori of the present day.” But whilst allowing 
that the extinction of cannibalism in New 
Zealand is a grand set-off against the evil 
effects of contact with European civilization, 
Dr. Hochstetter argues that it is less due to 
Christian doctrine than to English commerce, 
which supplied the aborigines with roast pig 
and potatoes in lieu of human flesh, and thereby 
put an end to the stern necessity that originally 
impelled, and through a long series of genera- 
tions induced the Maories to devour creatures 
of their own kind. On this point the naturalist 
reasons with characteristic force in the chapter 
devoted to huge wingless birds of New Zealand, 
whose fossil remains hold a prominent place 
amongst the memorials of extinct species :— 

“To the question about the causes of the dying 
out of those gigantic birds, we must necessarily 
connect the question about the causes of the final 
extermination of other large animals of the present 
period. It is in the ‘struggle of life’ that we are to 
seek the clue to the solution of this problem. There 
are many facts, showing that in the struggle for 
existence, man acts the main part; that man has 
already swept quite a number of species from the 
surface of the earth, and that it is chiefly the largest 
animals that firstsuccumb. We may even say, that 
all the larger animals are gradually being extermi- 
nated, excepting those which as domestic ani 
save their existence merely by their absolute 
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dependence on man. The reasons for this are quite 
obvious. The animal is either useful or noxious to 


| 


a last resource. It was not barbarity, not savage 
cruelty, not monstrous heathenism, that drove the 


man. If it be:alarge ‘animal, its useful or noxious | uncivilized man of the South Sea so far as to drink 
qualities are the greater; and in both cases man | his fellow’s blood, and eat his flesh ; the cannibalism 
will strive to kill the beast, either in order to} of the South Sea Islanders is to be accounted for 


secure to himself the benefits of it, or to avert the 
great damage. This struggle of extermination will 
last a longer or shorter time, according to the 


. sos . . | 
number of individuals engaged, or,—since in the 


case of large animals, it can be only comparatively 
smal] upon a given space,—in proportion to the 


{ 


ter or smaller area of distribution of the | 


animals in question. * * Nor is it to be doubted, 
that the extermination of the gigantic birds of New 
Zealand was chiefly accomplished by the hand of 
man. In briefly retracing the past to the times 
when New Zealand was not yet trodden by the 
foot of man, we must assume, that at that time 
the large Dinornis and Apteryx species, whose 
bones we find to-day, lived in great numbers upon 
open fern-land, subsisting on the roots of Pteris 
esculenta. Dr. J. Haast notices also the occurrence 
of bones of the Dinornis in the moraines of the 
glaciers of South Island, and observes that the 
present Alpine Flora furnished a large quantity of 
nutritious food quite capable of sustaining the life 
even of so large a creature; and as the fruits of 
these plants seem at present to serve no evident 
purpose in the economy of nature, he argued the 
former existence ofan adequate amount of animal 
life, to prevent an excessive development of vege- 
tation. This part was played by the Dinornis. 
Those huge birds were then the only large animal 
beings that populated New Zealand; for of indi- 
genous mammalia, except a little rat, there is 
nothing known. The first immigrants, who through- 
out the whole length and breadth of the extensive 
forests found nothing for man to subsist on, except 
the native rat and some small birds, obtained from 
the giant-birds the necessary supplies of meat, 
enabling them to increase in course of time to a 
whole nation numbering hundreds of thousands. 
But for those colossal birds, it would be indeed 
utterly impossible to comprehend how 200,000 or 
300,000 human beings could have lived in New 
Zealand, a country which even in its vegetable 
world offered nothing for subsistence except fern- 
roots. That such was really the case is sufficiently 
proven in the traditions of the natives. Ngahue, 
one of the discoverers of New Zealand,—so tradi- 
tion says,—describes the land as the haunt of 
colossal birds. There are yet some Maori poems 
extant, in which the father gives his son instruc- 
tions how to behave in the contests with the Moas, 
how to hunt and kill them. The feasts are described, 
which were wont to be instituted after a successful 
chase. Mr. Cormack as well as Mr. Mantell have 
found the bones on both the North and the South 
Islands in great number in the vicinity of camping- 
grounds and fire-places of the natives. Mounds 
were found full of such bones, in which after great 
feasts the remnants of the meals were promiscuously 
interred. The flesh and eggs were eaten; the 
feathers were employed as ornament for the hair ; 
the skulls were used for holding tattooing powder ; 
the bones were converted into fish-hooks, and the 
colossal eggs were buried with the dead as provision 
during their long last journey to the lower regions. 
Consequently those huge birds were in former times 
the principal game of the natives, and were pro- 
bably altogether exterminated in the course of a 
few centuries. They succumbed,—the larger the 
species, the sooner,—to the same fate that is gra- 
dually sweeping the Kiwi, the Kakapo and the rat 
Kiore in a similar manner, and before our eyes, 
from the face of the land. But what next? The 
Maoris had increased to a very numerous people, 
the Moas were exterminated; whence were the 
natives thenceforth to get their animal food? This | 
question leads us to the cause and the origin of the | 
terrible cannibalism, that held its sway of terror | 
over New Zealand, when towards the close of the | 
‘last century the first Europeans landed on its coast. | 
What else is there that could induce a human being 
towdevour his own kindred but want and starva- 
“tion ?’There is no other reasonable way of expla- 
‘nation for an act, which is so abhorrent to nature 
“that it occurs even with animals only in exceptional 
“cases when want compels them to take to it as 





in no other way, than the cannibalism of ‘the 
civilized European, when, shipwrecked, and on the 
point of starvation, he lays hold of his ill-fated 
fellow. Cannibalism also is but one of the manifold 
forms of the struggle of life. It is thus alone that 
we are able to explain why the history of the past 
century of New Zealand is but a terrible tale of 
war and carnage and horrid cannibalism, and why 
this unnatural state was put an end to within less 
than twenty years, when by the importation of 
swine and potatoes on the part of Europeans new 
means of subsistence had been placed within the 
natives’ reach. Cannibalism has ceased, as it began ; 
but not so the struggle for existence. This has 
again assumed a new ferm. From the struggle with 
the animal world the native, as the stronger, had 
come out triumphant. But now the tawny South 
Sea Islander has to wrestle for his existence with 
‘the pale faces,’ and there is no doubt for whom 
the dooming die is cast in this contest. I am speak- 
ing here not only of the open, bloody war between 
the natives and the English, but of the struggle for 
existence, as it is carried out between man and 
man in all those innumerable circumstances which 
are adduced as reasons why in all parts of the 
world, in America, in Australia, upon Tasmania, 
and at the Cape of Good Hope, as well as in New 
Zealand, the natives are continually growing fewer 
and gradually dying out.” 

It is not enough to say that the Maories are 
gradually dying out. Their extinction is being 
so rapidly accomplished that they will pro- 
bably perish in the next century. During the 
last fifteen years their number has diminished 
at the rate of nineteen or twenty per cent. 
Should this rapid diminution continue, they 
will dwindle to 45,164 before the close of the 
year 1872, and will have altogether disappeared 
before A.D. 2000, in which year the European 
population of the two islands, should it con- 
tinue to increase at the rate of its growth 
during the last fifteen years, will number half 
a million souls. This mournful view of the 
luckless people is attended with the consolatory 
reflection that the Maories are perishing for 
the convenience and welfare of a nobler race. 
Moreover, it is satisfactory to know that the 
Maories await their doom with philosophic 
composure, observing,—“ As clover killed the 
fern, and the European dog the Maori dog; as 
the Maori rat was destroyed by the Pakeha 
rat; so our people also will be gradually sup- 
planted and exterminated by the Europeans.” 





The Adventures of a Bric-i-Brac Hunter. By 
Major H. Byng Hall. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
One need not share Major Byng Hall's enthu- 
siasm for old china to read these slight sketches 
with pleasure and interest. There is not much 
in them to detain the critic. A few curious 
stories, some valuable hints to young collectors, 
incidental sketches of the capitals of Europe, 
and some quasi-historical miscellanea make up 
almost a dozen “ quests,” as the Major calls’ his 
chapters. Weare carried easily over the ground 
which separates St. Petersburg and the Cir- 
cassian princesses on whom Major Byng Hall 
exercised gentle force, from Madrid with its 
more violent venders of a Sévres set given by 
Louis Philippe to the Queen of Spain on ‘her 
marriage. This last story is by far the most 
remarkable in the book, but it is too long for 
quotation, and, moreover, the Major has not 


| quite cleared up the mystery. His adventure 


with the Circassian princess, who wore a dirty 
cotton dressing-gown and stood out for another 
half-sovereign after having greedily clutched 
the gold coins which Major Byng Hall threw 
down on the table, made his:companion laugh 





at his consummate coolness. But he is’ eyj. 
dently an adept at bargaining. He knows how 
to conceal his discovery of a treasure by 
chasing it with other articles of small value, 
This is the moral of his Messina story. He 
chose four cups, paying five francs for each of 
them. Three he dropped carelessly into ‘his 
pockets, keeping the fourth in his hand. The 
three were, perhaps, dear at the price paid for 
them. The fourth was valued both in ‘London 
and Paris as worth from five to six pounds, 
We have no doubt it fills an honourable: place 
in ‘the small room crammed with old china 
which Major Byng Hall tells us is his greatest 
delight, and in which he sits for hours indulg- 
ing in such thoughts as these :— 

““Who will venture to say that the lips of a 
Pompadour or Du Barry may not have kissed: those 
small butexquisite Stvres cups? Is not Wedgwood 
paying me a morning visit with his friend Flaxman 
as I look on those vases? Do not the guns, of 
Wellington’s artillery sound in the distance as I 
contemplate that glorious group of Buen Retiro? 
And does not the Bay of Naples spread itself be- 
fore me, and the towering peak of Vesuvius send 
forth its flames, as I handle that creamy china cup, 
with its exquisite painting of Capo di Monte? My 
Chelsea ware recalls the memory of Addison, who 
dated so many of his pleasantest essays from that 
locality. My Battersea reminds me of sceptical 
Jacobite Bolingbroke. At one moment I am: at 
Florence, then at Vienna. For a few minutes I 
dwell in the Palatine, and thence take wing to 
Dresden. Now I touch my lips with the thin 
emerald-coloured glass of early Venice, then hold 
aloft the heavier but richer goblet of Bohemia.” 

The curious alternations of taste which mark 
the history of the collector’s mania,—if we may 
use such a phrase without offence to Major 
Byng Hall,—are illustrated by the small regard 
that is now shown for Japanese and Oriental 
china. We are told that some of the finest 
specimens brought to England from the Palace 
of Pekin sold for a third less than would have 
been given for them by the natives. The 
Major was told by a friend, that “if. all the 
specimens, good, bad and indifferent, which 
now overburden the English market, were :re- 
turned to the place whence they came, they 
would sell for double the price to be obtained 
either in London or in any other of the Euro- 
pean capitals. In fact, the natives are highly 
indignant that so much which is precious to 
them should leave the country.” However, this 
native indignation does not seem to be equal to 
that felt by the church dignitary of whom: the 
Major tells us, who went home from asale with 
a bilious attack because he had failed to secure 
a coveted group of Carl Theodore porcelain, 
Some of the censors of a croquet-playing and 
claret-drinking clergy may pitch on this love 
of curiosities as a new symptom of the decay 
of Church principles. But Major Byng Hall is 
not the man to encourage any such raids as 
may be compared to those of a bull in a china- 


shop. 








Défense de B. Pascal, et accessoirement de ‘New- 
ton, Galilée, Montesquieu, &c., contre les faux 
Documens présentés par M. Chasles u'T-Aca- 
démie des Sciences. Par M. P. Faugére. Avec 
plusieurs fac-simile. (Paris, Hachette & Co.) 

WE dropped what we had got into a habit of 

calling the pascally forgeries at the end of. last 

year : or rather on January 4 of the present year, 
when we announced that M. Michel Chasles had 
declared that, if not originals, his papers were 
genuine copies. We have now a new phase of 
the discussion. It may be for our readers’ con- 
venience'that we should here inform themthat 
our previous notices of the subject'are in the 
second of our volumes for 1867, pp. 209, -243, 
273, 276, 282, 310, 334, 367, 401, 402, 435, 
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Je7, 503, 539, 648, 685, 688, 724, 725, 768, 
852, 894; and in the first for 1868, pp. 22, 58, 


ab yet, M. Chasles has only had to defend 
himself against: skirmishers, who settled upon 
one: or another of his papers. Among the 
strongest of these was M. Faugére himself, the 
pest.authority in France upon Pascal, and the 
editor, in 1844, of the first complete edition of 
the ‘ Pensées. In the preparation of that 
edition he spent fifteen months over the hand- 
writing of Pascal. He now comes forward with 
an exposure as complete and convincing as at 
first sight it appears to be superfluous. Surely, 
any one would say, there is no need of proving 
the imposture of letters among which are found 
some from Hannah Smith with the signature 
“Miss Anne Ascough Newton”; and some 
from. Newton, who—by. his own account— 
neyer could read French without the. continual 
help of a dictionary, written in easy French at 
eleven years old. But it must be remem- 
bered that the things which. appear: absurd 
to-us*do not appear so to the French, who 
have~ remarkable difficulty in understanding 
foreign usages. And, stronger reason still, 
it is absolutely necessary that the refutation 
should be collected and perpetuated. More- 
over, to make the refutation complete, the 
world at large must not be without the evidence 
of its.own eyes on fac-similes of original hand- 
writing and of forgery, seen side by side. 

M..Faugére has, by these fac-similes alone, 
brought the question to an issue which he per- 
fectly understands and often raises. It is ex- 
ceedingly common to say, This is so improbable 
that it must be rejected. Few can see that 
improbability gives no right to anything but 
proportionately strong evidence in favour of its 
subject: but among that small number is our 
author. The specimens of genuine and forged 
writings which he has produced are those of 
Pascal, of his sisters Madame Perier and Jac- 
queline. Pascal, and of James the Second in 
exile. There is obviously hardly an attempt at 
imitation. There is a bit which purports to be 
added by Newton to a letter of Pascal, on which 
the verdict is that Newton must have been, if 
he wrote it, an expert forger of some hand not 
his own. These various papers are of an im- 
probability which requires excessively strong 
evidence in their favour from their contents: 
but the contents are themselves of an improba- 
bility which would neutralize the best proofs 
of genuine handwriting. If these two nega- 
tives, make an affirmative, it is a very queer 
one! 

By far the greater part of the detail of this 
work is too well known to make it advisable to 
go through its contents: we shall therefore take 
a few of its curiosities, and chiefly new ones. 
M.' Faugére’s work was ready for press when he 
learned that M. Michel Chasles had a new and 
very eminent follower ; no less a person than M. 
Thiers! Did the well-known historian go into 
the question of handwriting and contents? Not 
a bit-of it. He took scientific ground: Pascal 
made the celebrated experiments on the weight 
of: the.air: this would naturally (!) lead him to 
the: very threshold of the discovery of sidereal 
attraction ; and, on such a hint, his own genius 
would do the rest. The world of science will 
be not a little amused with this connexion 
between the mere phenomenon of weight and 
the Newtonian deduction of Kepler’s laws from 
an hypothesis about the constitution of par- 
ticles of matter. From the weight of the air, 


by scientific correction. In the mind of a man 
of letters it might possibly come round in the 
way in which Shakspeare’s clown inferred very 
ill consequences from not having been at court 
—If thou never wast.at court thou never sawst 
good manners; then thy manners must be 
wicked; and wickedness is sin; and sin is— 
here-we stop. M. Thiers, we understand, is to 
publish his views; we hope he will be better 
advised. 

Among minor points, it comes out that 
Madame Perier, who always used her maiden 
name G. Pascal, signs herself Pascal F. Perrier ; 
Galileo requests Pascal to send an account of 
his calculating machine two years before it was 
invented ; and of his experiments on the weight 
of the air six years before they were made, and 
four years. before he heard of Torricelli’s pro- 
ceeding. But such circumstances as these are 
among the commonest incidents of this wonder- 
ful collection. Galileo, we know, wrote beau- 
tifully after he was quite blind. M. Faugére 
produces the report of the Inquisitor who went 
to examine Galileo, attended by a physician, to 
see if the blindness were genuine. The ques- 
tion was, whether Galileo, in consideration of 
his infirmities, might be allowed to reside in 
Florence. Quite blind! reported the Inqui- 
sitor: not a bit of it! says M. Chasles; the 
Inquisitor fibbed a little out of benevolence! 
There are letters which prove that he could 
write, and therefore was not. blind; and, this 
point being gained, his power of sight removes 
all obstacle to the genuineness of the letters. 

Our readers know that of five notes signed 
with Newton’s name three were passages from 
his letters afterwards published, and one was 
entire from Dr. Clarke. It is at least possible 
that Newton might have written these, though 
against all probability; but the demand upon 
our belief thus made falls far short of what 
is pointed out by M. Faugére. It seems that 
Pascal was able to write paragraphs out of the 
works of persons who were not born until long 
after his death. By a singular fatality, Pascal 
was able to write to Christina of Sweden long 
paragraphs out of the éloge of Descartes by M. 
Thomas, of the Academy, who was born about 
seventy years after Pascal's death. We quote 
one passage, which is in both :— 

** Celui (Pascal, celuy) qui est trop soumis aux 
hommes ne sera pas longtems soumis aux loix; et 
pour étre (estre) vertueux il faut étre (estre) libre. 
Il n’y a rien peut-étre (estre) de plus beau dans 
Homére que cette idée, que du moment qu’un 
homme perd sa liberté il perd la moitié de son 
Ame. On retrouve ce sentiment en mille endroits 
(mille fois répété) des (dans les) ouvrages de 
Deseartes. Je mets, dit-il dans une de ces lettres 
(qu’on m’a communiquées), ma liberté & si haut 
prix que tous les rois du monde ne pourroient me 
Vacheter.” 

Again, when Pascal writes to young Newton, 
he copies P.Guenard (born 1726). But we leave 
these preplagiarisms to point out the manner 
in which Pascal anticipated the language of 
posterity. 

Pascal, writing to Robert Boyle in 1654, 
uses the word mystification, which never found 
its way into the Dictionary of the Academy 
until 1835. Voltaire ridicules it in 1767, as an 
absurd novelty; and Mercier describes it as a 
new word.. It was first applied, in the last cen- 
tury, to the tricks played upon Poinsinet, a very 
foolish dramatist, now celebrated in common 
biographical dictionaries for the mystifications 
played upon him. M. Michel Chasles attempts 
to derive it from myste (uvornc), a word used by 





proved to the senses, to the gravitation of par- 


ticles to one another, inferred from mathema- | 
tical deduction of consequences compared with 


observation, is a step which, as it cannot be 
made by scientific mistake, cannot be set right 


Rabelais in its real sense of an initiated person; 
and, in order to show that a word may emerge 
long before its time, he actually produces en- 
joué from another of the forged letters. It has 
_ happened in our courts thata witness has, upon 


his own evidence, been made to take his place 
by the side of the criminal. 

We find, on inquiry, that the tricks played 
upon poor Antoine Poinsinet were so queer 
and so successful that it is no wonder they 
got a name made on purpose for them, and a 
long one too. His friends persuaded him that 
he had been elected to the Academy of St. 
Petersburg, and that the Empress would cer- 
tainly give him a pension if he would only.learn 
Russian. So he set to work as directed, and, 
after six months’ study, found that he had made 
good progress in Bas-Breton, which had been 
palmed on him for Russian. At another time, 
he was informed that the King of Prussia 
would make him tutor to the Crown Prince if 
he would abjure the Roman faith. This he did 
accordingly, in the presence of an accomplice, 
dressed as a Prussian clergyman; and he was 
then undeceived amidst shouts of laughter. 
Truly the word mystification was well in- 
augurated. 

The French language, we well know, has 
always been kept in better order than our 
own: accordingly, much confidence is to be 
placed in French settlement of the use of a 
given idiom at a given time. The following 
phrases, found in the forger, are condemned : 
either they were not used at-all, or not in the 
modern sense given to them. Fort pour un 
jeune homme; initier aux sciences; préoccu- 
pation; génie; la carriére qu’on a embrassée; 
méfiance ; inspirations suggérées; par l’intermé- 
diaire de; apprécier les influences ; donner le fil 
& une nombre de verités, 

We wish M. Faugére another subject. to 
discuss, with a foeman more worthy of his 
steel. M.Chasles still persists in the confidence 
due to the great number of his documents, 
One after another, as they are produced, they 
detect themselves. To rely on the number 
resembles nothing so much as the argument of 
the tradesman—I lose by everything I sell; 
and I never could make it answer but for the 
enormous business I do! To M. Chasles, a 
mathematician, we may put it as follows. Let 
the number of documents be x; let the number 
which are detected as forgeries be x; how 
many are genuine? Answer x—a—0. But a 
is a million of millions! No matter; one x is 
as large as the other. M. Chasles also re- 
proached M. Faugére with breaking silence 
before all the documents were published: to 
which it is answered that M. Chasles himself 
might have prevented that by not making any 
communication to the Academy of Sciences until 
his publication was ready. We are very sorry 
that M. Chasles is still blind to his position. 
Every month which passes by adds to its 
awkwardness. We now feel convinced that 
the publication of his authorities would not 
mend his case; and that he knows and feels 
this. We doubt if he will venture on the com- 
plete publication. Should he be so bold, he 
either reveals the source of his documents or he 
does not. If not, he will do nothing but add to 
the pain felt by his friends, and to the suspicion 
which must fall on himself, as soon as it is 
quite clear that his refusal is absolute and 


“permanent. Should he tell the world, fully and 


frankly, who has deceived him, and how, he 
will no doubt give a finishing blow to the 
documents; but still, though he must say Tout 
est perdu! he may be able to add hormis 
Vhonneur ! 

We almost hope that this work may prevent 
the publication; that is, if no disclosure of 
sources be given. We greatly admire the 
manner in which M. Faugére has spoken of 
M. Chasles, who used very strong language, 
with absurd accusations of alliance with the 





English against French science. M. Faugére 
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has contrived to represent the position in which 
M. Chasles has faced himself, without any 
mincing of truth, but at the same time in terms 
which fully acknowledge M. Chasles’s merit, 
and show that he feels it. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

(Under Oficial Patronage.) A Practical Guide 
for Tourists, Miners and Investors, and all 
Persons interested in the Development of the Gold 
Fields of Nova Scotia. By A. Heatherington. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

PRACTICAL guides to mining districts, even when 

published under official patronage, are too often 

nothing more than guides to those spots of the 
districts in which the writers have personal and 
undeclared reasons for wishing to interest the 
reader. On the present occasion, however, we 
seem to have taken up the work of a writer who 
deals disinterestedly as well as serviceably with an 
important subject. If Mr. Heatherington has used 
his pen for a trade purpose—to puff a mine in 
which he has shares, or to draw the attention of 
speculators to a locality the exploration of which 
would result in his personal advantage, or to divert 
that same attention from some spot which he is 
anxious to preserve as a field for his own opera- 
tions—he must be credited with great cleverness 
in masking his aim. After perusing his volume 
with the suspicion which experience has taught 


us to entertain for literature partly scientific and | 


partly commercial, we cannot do otherwise than 


regard it as the genuine book of an honest and | 


sufficiently-informed writer, whose remarks on the 
mineral resources of Nova Scotia deserve the atten- 
tion of our engineers and capitalists. Speaking of 
the smallness of the industrial enterprise that has 
hitherto been expended on the Nova-Scotian gold- 
fields, and the circumstances to which their com- 
parative neglect is chiefly attributable, Mr. Heath- 
erington says, ‘‘A certain amount of lethargy is 
allowable in the dwellers under a northern climate, 
but the Nova Scotians are too apathetic. What 
other country, with a thousand miles of coast, with 
some of the most capacious harbours in the world, 
and with a headland three hundred miles nearer 
than the rest of America, would content itself with 
only a fortnightly communication with Europe ? 
What other capital, situated like this, would be 
satisfied, ‘after a whole century’s existence, with 
half-paved ‘streets, unpainted wooden houses, a 
dirty, untidy post-office, no parks, no markets, 
no theatres, no Polytechnic, no public library 
deserving the name, and only one daily newspaper ? 
‘The Nova Scotians remind one of Goethe’s phleg- 
matic, who, if a roasted pigeon flew to his mouth, 
would grumblingly decline it because it was not 
also carved. At this date, 93 per cent. of the 
capital invested in the exploitation of the Pro- 
vincial Gold-Mines and 87 per cent. of that sunk 
in the coal-mines have been applied from abroad. 
A Bostonian, Mr. M‘Clure, has spent a fortune in 

roving the capabilities of the former; a German, 
Mr. Biirkner, has produced the largest amount of 
gold from them; the United States press—the 
Atlantic Monthly, New York Mercury, and New 
York Times—first drew attention to their import- 
ance; an alien, the author, prepared the first com- 
prehensive statistical review of their production.” 
On other points, Mr. Heatherington is by no 
means a flattering critic of Nova-Scotian society ; 
but we commend his pungent animadversions to 
the notice of those whom they are meant to sting. 
In so far as it is just, harsh criticism is a bene- 
ficial stimulant and tonic; and, in so far as it is 
unjust, it is effectless on the vigorous and intelli- 
gent. To the Nova Scotians, who are deficient 
neither in vigour nor in intelligence, Mr. Heather- 
ington’s censures, whether just or unjust, can be 
productive of no harm. 


Poems. By Angus Fairbairn, the Scottish Singer. 
With a Portrait of the Author. (Greenwich, 
Richardson.) 

THE publication of these poems in their present 

form, together with the author’s picture, is ‘“ en- 

tirely owing to” what Mr. Fairbairn mistakes for 

“the kindness of friends.” The portrait is that 


of a gentleman whose eyes are fixed intently at 
nothing in particular; the verses are just such 
productions as we should look for from a versifier 
given to gaze thus earnestly at space from beneath 
what the romantic writers would call ‘‘a slightly 
upturned brow.” One of the poems is a set of 
rhymes which the author recited in St. Martin’s 
Hall on the occasion of the Burns Centenary 
Festival, and of which he informs us in a note,— 
‘‘ The same evening that witnessed Miss Isa Craig’s 
| triumph in the Crystal Palace, where she carried 
| off the Centenary Prize Poem from 600 poetical 
| competitors, found the author engaged at St. 
| Martin’s Hall in delivering his musical entertain- 
| ment, entitled ‘A Nicht wi’ Burns.’ In the course 
| of the evening he recited the poem in which occur 
the above lines. On the day following, the Times 
quoted passages from the poem, and the Musical 
World expressed an opinion that Angus Fairbairn’s 
poem was equal, if not superior, to that which 
gained the prize.” Anyhow, our Scottish singer 
knows how to sing his own praises. 





Sleep Scenes; or, Dreams of a Laudanum Drinker. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
THE laudanum drinker closes his blank-verse poem 
on the delights of his favourite kind of drunkenness 
thus :— 
I have ta’en the leap, 
Have made the effort ! Now I wait success 
Or disappointment! and come either Fate, 
To either I am equal! 
Fare thee well! 
If I have pleased thee, I have wrought my task, 
And rest contented with thy meed of praise ; 
If harsh my feeble verse strike on thine ear, 
Forgive the numbers for the Author's sake ! 
Why should we be so forgiving for the sake of an 
author whose harshly-spasmodic verses are all that 
we know about him? 


Chaucer to Wordsworth: a Short History of English 
Literature. By T. Arnold, M.A. (Murby.) 


|SomE six years ago Mr. Arnold published the 
substance of lectures which he had delivered as 
‘Professor of English Literature in the Catholic 
University of Ireland.” In our notice of the manual 
we commented upon its depreciatory tone and evi- 
dent bias against the interests and friends of free- 
dom. We are happy to observe a much more liberal 
spirit in his present Short History. In the former 
work, Wycliffe was passed over contemptuously in 
| @ few lines as harsh in style and rude in language, 
and it was denied that he had contributed to 
the progress of our literature or the polish of the 
English tongue. Here the history of Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman times has been shortened, in order to 
make room for a fuller account of Wycliffe, which 
is one of the most satisfactory portions of the book. 
The following sentence contrasts favourably with 
Mr. Arnold’s previous utterances, and is more 
, worthy of the name he bears:—‘‘ That instinct of 
| self-assertion and self-establishment, without which 
| neither a community nor a private person can really 
prosper—which corresponds in man to the ‘struggle 
for existence’ among the lower animals—has always 
been especially prominent in the English character, 
and has been productive, together with some evils, 
|of many of our national virtues, and all of our 
| national success.” Mr. Arnold has given a very 
lucid account of Wycliffe’s chief doctrines and 
works, and takes a pardonable pride in “ the noble 
stand” which Oxford made in his case on the side 
of freedom of thought. Elsewhere he makes rather 
an opposite, but equally just, remark upon his 
university:—‘‘ A century hence Englishmen will 
scarcely believe that England’s most ancient and 
important university was still without a chair 
devoted to the systematic study of the national 
literature in the year of grace 1868.” Milton, as 
well as Wycliffe, is treated with far more justice 
now than before. Mr. Arnold complains of Hallam 
and other historians of literature for dealing so 
much in criticism, yet he is obliged to admit that 
a description of literary productions is necessary 
in order to exhibit the progress of literature, and 
he himself acts upon this principle. As a brief 
sketch, his work is not without its value for popular 
readers. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Flosculi Cheltonienses: a Selection from the Prize. 
Poems, 1846—1866. Edited by C.S. J 
M.A., and F. W. James, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

THE chief interest of this volume arises from its: 

associations. Old Cheltonians will naturally be- 

glad to have an opportunity of seeing the com- 
positions of those who were educated at their- 
school—or “college,” as it is the fashion now-a- 
days for every pretentious Dotheboys Hall and. 

Ladies’ Seminary to style itself. But it is not to. 

be expected that others will peruse them with the- 

same zest ; though, as Dr. Barry, the late Principal, 
observes in his addition to the Preface, they have. 

a value of their own “as specimens of ability and 

scholarship which have in many cases borne the 

fruit of high distinction in after life.” Dr. Barry 
and the editors deprecate any comparison of this: 
collection with some others of the same class, 
because the exercises are generally longer and 
were composed at an earlier age. Of course it is. 
more difficult, as Dr. Barry says, to keep up toa 
high standard of excellence throughout a long 
composition than in a short piece, and age ought 
to be considered. If these circumstances be taken. 
into account, it must be admitted that the volume 
is a credit to Cheltenham as well as an agreeable 
reminiscence for those who have been educated 


saying a few seasonable and wise words on the 
much-vexed question of verse composition, which 
he defends with moderation, as a means of cultivat- 
ing the intellect and the taste, quoting the autho- 
rity of Dr. Arnold, who was once disposed to think 
it of little value, but was led by experience to 


would go so far as to say it is of no use at all. The 
question is, whether the time it absorbs might 
not be more profitably employed in other studies. 
Except in the case of the few who give indications 
of special aptitude for the work, we think it might. 


Les Faux Bonshommes: a Comedy. By T. Barritre 
and E. Capendu. Edited by Prof. Ch. Cassall, 
LL.D.—Les Aristocraties: a Comedy in Verse, 
By Etienne Arago. Edited by the Rev. P. H. 
Ernest Brette, B.D. (Triibner & Co.) 

WE have here favourite plays of popular dramatists, 
edited in superior style by teachers occupying a 
distinguished position in this country, and scarcely 
less familiar with English than with French. In. 
addition to their intrinsic value as literary preduc- 
tions and pictures of modern French society, they 
possess the further recommendation of supplying 
the English reader with the best means of acquiring 
a knowledge of French as it is written and spoken 
in Paris at the present time. ‘Les Faux Bons- 
hommes’ contains many expressions of frequent 
occurrence in conversation, and even much slang 
prevalent among educated people, all which, toge- 
ther with local and other allusions intelligible only 
to those who are familiar with Paris, is clearly 
explained and rendered into corresponding idiomatic 
English. Equally good translations of idioms and 
familiar expressions are given in ‘ Les Aristocraties.’ 
Not only are the phrases in the text elucidated, 
but the editors go rather out of their way to give 
renderings of a number of others which happen to 
involve the same leading word, but are not other- 
wise connected with the subject. Thus Prof. Cassall. 
gives a list of some forty or fifty idiomatic expres- 
sions containing the word faire, with appropriate 
English for each. A dictionary is the proper place 
for these things. The etymology of words and 
grammatical usages are well explained, particularly 
in ‘ Les Aristocraties.’ We see no great advantage 
in the collections of homonyms, or words of similar 
sound but different spelling and meaning. Two or 
three instances of faulty English in Prof. Cassall’s. 
notes have escaped correction. 
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there. Dr. Barry has taken the opportunity of 


attach some importance to it. There are few who. 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Sept. 22, 1868. 

I yesterday received from Major Tennant a 
letter from Guntoor, dated August 18th, the day 
of the Total Eclipse, giving an account of his 
observations of the totality. Omitting some intro- 
ductory notes on the difficulties of managing his 
instruments, I am confident that I am consulting 
his wishes and the wishes of the scientific public 
in requesting that you will at once publish his 
statement of the results in the Atheneum. 

G. B. Atry. 
Major Tennant, R.E., to G. B. Airy. 
(Extract. ) 
Guntoor, August 18, 1868, 

This morning was very promising, and if it had 
followed the course of its predecessors we should 
have had a magnificent clear sky; but it clouded 
over the east with thin cumulostrati, which, while 
hardly stopping vision, interfere very much with 
the photographic energy, and the result was that 
every negative was under-exposed, and we have 
little more than very dense marks showing the 
protuberances. The six plates arranged for were 
duly exposed; but the heat so concentrated 
the nitrate of silver solution that, besides showing 
but faint traces of any corona, they are all covered 
with spots. Still, we may make something of them, 
and will try. 

Capt. Branfill reports the protuberances un- 
polarized, and the corona strongly polarized every- 
where in a plane passing through the centre of the 
sun. Complementarily, I have to report a con- 
tinuous spectrum from the corona, and one of 
bright lines from the protuberance I examined. 
I am, I believe, safe in saying that three of the 
lines in the spectrum of the protuberances corre- 
spond to C, Dand b. I saw a line in the green 
near F, but I had lost so much time in finding the 
protuberance (owing to the finder having changed 
its adjustment since last night) that I lost it in the 
sunlight before measuring it. And I believe I saw 
traces of a line in the blue near G, but to see 
these clearly involves a very large change in the 
focus of the telescope, which was out of the 
question then. 

I conclude that my result is, that the atmosphere 
of the sun is mainly of non-luminous or faintly- 
luminous gas at a short distance from the limb of 
the sun. It may have had faintly luminous lines; 
but I had to open the jaws a good deal to get what 
I could see at first, and consequently the lines 
would be diffused somewhat, still I think I should 
have seen them. The protuberance I examined 
was a very high narrow one, almost, to my eye, 
like a bit of the sun through a chink in brightness 
and colour (I could see no tinge of colour), and 
somewhat zigzagged like a flash of lightning. It 
must have been three minutes high, for it was on the 
preceding side of the sun near the vertex, and was a 
marked object, both in the last photoplate just 
before the sun re-appeared, and to the eye. Capt. 
Branfill saw the protuberance coloured, as did two 
other gentlemen, but one in my observatory (like 


that for along time I never saw a Orionis markedly 
red, nor Antares, and I may not catch red soon, 
though I cannot conceive this being so. 

In conclusion I may note that the darkness was 
very slight, and the colour not half so gloomy as in 
the eclipse of 1857, which was partial at Delhi, 
where I was then. As this is mail-day, I can write 
no more. 





EXPLORATION OF SINAI. 
6, Portsea Place, Connaught Square, Sept. 19, 1868. 

THE statement that the peninsula of Sinai still 
remains so little known—that all attempts to lay 
down the probable line of march of the Children 
of Israel are mere guesswork—and that we are 
not even possessed of sufficient data to estimate 
fairly the claims of several rival Mounts Sinai 
—may excite surprise in the minds of many, who 
feel how deeply interesting a country it is, and 
know how many travellers annually visit it; yet 
such is the fact. And the Dean of Westminster, in 
his last edition of ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ published 
in 1866, was compelled to retain unchanged his 
remarks of 1853 on this point, viz.,—‘‘ This obscu- 
rity will always exist till some competent traveller 
has explored the whole peninsula. When this has 
been fairly done, there is little doubt that some of 
the most important topographical questions now 
at issue will be set at rest.” The late Rev. Pierce 
Butler originated last year the project of an accu- 
rate topographical survey of the peninsula, but he 
was suddenly cut off when he was on the point of 
ing out this work, to which he had devoted 

all his energy. The funds, however, which he had 
collected were left in the hands of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir John Herschel, and Col. Sir Henry 
James, who had kindly consented to act as trustees ; 
and it has been determined to carry on the proposed 
survey in a more complete and perfect manner 
than was originally contemplated. For this purpose, 


‘the consent of the Government having been ob- 


tained, an expedition has been organized under the 
superintendence of the Director-General of the Ord- 
nance Survey. It will consist of two officers of the 
Royal Engineers, who have had much experience 
in conducting surveys in foreign lands, as well as 
in connexion with the Ordnance Survey of our 
own country; four non-commissioned officers and 
sappers, including an experienced photographer ; 
and a gentleman whose thorough acquaintance 
with the Arabic language will enable him to render 
important aid in collecting local traditions and 
names. It is proposed to make a survey, on the 
scale of six inches to the mile, of Jebel Musa and 
Jebel Serbal—the two mountains which have been 
considered by different authorities to have the 
highest claims to be the Mount of the Law-giving ; 
to survey, on the scale of one inch to the mile, that 
portion of the peninsula which includes the several 
routes to these mountains from the head of the 
Gulf of Suez; to make a careful examination of 
the Sinaitic rock-inscriptions, which many people 
believe to be the work of the Children of Israel 
during their passage through the wilderness; and 
to collect such local traditions as may still be 
current amongst the Arabs. Meteorological obser- 
vations will also be taken, and the mines and 
ancient ruins of the country will receive their share 
of attention. But, to effect all this, additional funds 
are needed. It is estimated that to carry out tho- 
roughly the objects in view, the sum of 1,500J. is 
required, and scarcely half this sum has as yet been 
raised. Although, therefore, the organization of 
the expedition is complete, and the season is now 
close at hand when a start must be made if the 
work is to be achieved this year, the final orders 
for starting are delayed. The interest attaching to 
the exploration of a country which, next to Pales- 
tine, is the most sacred country in the world, must 
appeal to all. The work will be complete in itself, 
and of great and lasting importance. It is not ten- 
tative in its character, the country is an easy one 
to travel in, the Arabs are friendly, and there is, 
moreover, abundant evidence that, beyond a 
decrease in the amount of vegetation, the natural 
features of the peninsula have undergone scarcely 
any change since the time of the Exodus. Lastly, 
the source from which the officers and men of the 





myself) only saw it white. I should, however, say 


surveying party are derived, and the careful selec- 





tion that has been made, are a sufficient guaran- 
tee that the work done will be unimpeachable for 
its truthfulness and accuracy. Under these circum- 
stances, we appeal to the public for aid in carrying 
out a project which, viewed merely in a scientific 
light, is one of very great interest, but which has 
still higher claims for support, since it cannot fail 
to solve questions which have thrown discredit 
upon the truth of a portion of the Bible history, 
and will doubtless be the means of explaining many 
difficulties which have perplexed earnest but 
anxious minds. 

I shall be happy to give any further information, 
and to receive subscriptions, which may also be 
sent to the Rev. George Williams, King’s College, 
Cambridge, or paid in to the account of the “‘ Sinat 
Survey Fund” at Messrs. Cox & Co.’s, Craig’s 
Court, Charing Cross. F. W. Houtanp. 





CHAUCER. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti has just solved 
satisfactorily two of the chief difficulties of Chaucer- 
critics which have hitherto puzzled all the com- 
mentators, English, French and German. These 
two cruxes readers of Chaucer know as the Trophe 
and Lollius ones. Lydgate, when giving a list of 
Chaucer’s works in the Prologue to his translation 
of Bochas’s ‘ Falles of Princes,’ says of his ‘‘maister 
Chaucer” — 

In youth he made a translacion 
Of a boke whiche called is ‘Trophe’ 
In Lumbarde tonge, as men may rede and se, 
And in our vulgar, long or that ye devyde, 
Gave it the name of ‘ Troylous and Cresseyde. 
Now, it was known that in his ‘ Troilus’ Chaucer 
translated, and greatly enlarged, part of Boc- 
caccio’s ‘ Filostrato.’ Why, then, was this called 
Trophe? To throw dust in readers’ eyes, said one 
critic; to denote Troylus’s change of fortune, said 
others,—Bell, Morley, Moland and D’Héricault,— 
Trophe being rpogn, trufe, truffa, turn. No, says 
Mr. Rossetti ; but simply because trophe is the 
English “trophy,” a trophy or victim of love, 
which Boccaccio himself has taken the pains at 
starting to define his ‘ Filostrato’ to be, ‘‘a man 
conquered and prostrated by love.” Crux 1. being 
thus disposed of, we pass on to No. 2, the Lollius 
one. Just before ‘The Song of Troylus,’ Chaucer: 
says— 
And of this song not only this sentence, 
As wryt myn autour called Lollius, &c. 
Now, this song is known to be a translation of the 
88th Sonnet of Petrarca; but prior critics have 
taken the above passage to apply to the whole 
poem—as, indeed, it may do—and have asked, 
why was Boccaccio called Lollius? Who was Lol- 
lius? There was a Lollius Urbicus among the 
historict Latini profani of the third century ; but 
what on earth is he doing here in the ‘ Troilus’? 
Mr. Rossetti, however, asked, was Petrarca ever 
known by the name of Lollius, or any name like it? 
He turned to Tiraboschi, and found that he was: 
—‘‘At Lombes, Petrarca contracted an intimacy 
with Lelio di Stefano, and with a Fleming named 
Lodovico; with whom thereafter a continual cor- 
respondence was kept up by Petrarca, whom one 
of them always addressed under the name of Lelius, 
and the other under that of Socrates.” Here, then, 
was the way out of the wood. In another passage 
in the ‘ Troilus,’ Chaucer mentions Lollius, namely, 
in Book v. 1. 1667 :— 
The whiche cote, as telleth Lollius, 
Deiphebe it hadde rent fro Diomede 
The samé day..... 
This is from the ‘ Filostrato.’ Is there, then, an 
evidence that the ‘Filostrato’ was ever, in Chaucer's 
time, attributed to Petrarch instead of Boccaccio ? 
Yes, the best; for the early French prose version 
of ‘Troilus,’ translated by Beauveau in the four- 
teenth century, and edited by Moland and D’Héri- 
cault in the Bibliothtque Elzévirienne, is said by 
him, Beauveau, to be translated from the ‘ Filo- 
strato’ of Petrarch. We need not, then, have 
recourse to Prof. Morley’s suggestion that Chaucer, 
shocked at Boccaccio’s immorality, called him 
Lollius, because Jolium means “ tares,” or to any 
other hypothesis of like kind. Mr. Rossetti’s ex- 
planation is complete, and also furnishes an addi- 
tional reason why Chaucer should, in his ‘ House 
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of Fame,’ place Lollius on the same pillar with 
Homer :— 
And by him stood, withouten lees, 
Ful wonder _ on a pilere 
Of yren, he, the gret Omere ; 
And with him Dares and Tytus 
Before, and eke he Lollius, 
And Guydo eke de Columpnis, 
And Englyssh Gaunfride eke, ywis. 
In his- later work, however, Chaucer gives Lollius 
his:right name :— 
Fraunees Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethorique swete 
umynyd al Ytail of poetrie. 
Considering the eminence of the critics who have 
previously tried their hands at these difficulties, 
and. the length of time the puzzles have been before 
the'\world for discussion, we congratulate Mr. 
Rossetti on his happy solution of them. 





EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
Worcester, Sept. 17, 1868. 

As I have for many years paid great attention 
to the management and education of the blind, I 
hope you will permit me, through your influential 
columns, to make a few remarks upon a letter 
signed ‘‘T. R. Armitage, M.D.,” which appeared 
in your impression of the 5th inst. 

Against the first fifteen lines I have nothing to 
say; but, from Dr. Armitage’s observations upon 
the use of the Roman, or common letters, in em- 
bossing books for the blind, I am led to think that 
he has made himself only partially acquainted with 
the advantages: and: disadvantages of the various 
systems: now employed in England, and of what 
the blind have done, and are doing, in different 
countries. The Doctor says that he has “not met 
withiany who, in adult life, have been able:to learn 
to read by the Roman system.” This may very 
probably be the case, but it does not necessarily 
follow that, although he may not have met with 
any, there are none. Again, he says that, “‘ amongst 
the great number who have been taught, as 
children, he cannot find any who continue to read 
it.” This: may also be very true; but it does not 
prove much, as the extent of the Doctor’s inquiry 
is not stated. Had he visited the Continent or 
Ameriea, he would probably have been more for- 
tunate.. For there is scarcely a blind school in 
Europe, I believe none in America, where the 
Roman letters are not used.. Furthermore, Dr. 
Armitage says, “the Roman system has been 
thoroughly tried in France and Belgium, and has 

abandoned in favour of an arbitrary system.” 
From this it is clear that Dr. Armitage has not 
read the Abbé Carton’s report to the Belgian 
Government on that subject, nor can he have seen 
how well the pupils write the Roman letters in the 
blind school at Brussels. Some time ago a com- 
mittee was appointed at Berlin to examine the 
merits of the various systems of embossing books, 
especially Moon’s; and many arguments for and 
against are collected in a little pamphlet (published 
at. Berlin), entitled ‘ Bericht iiber Moon’s Blinden- 
schrift;. von Dr. G. Michaelis,’ which would be well 
worth Dr. Armitage’s notice. It contains much 
information on the subject which has not yet ap- 
peared in our language. One speaker says that, 
“to learn Moon’s system is not so easy as that in 
the: Roman alphabet.” Another says, ‘‘ according 
to my conviction no other alphabet so fully meets 
all our requirements as the Stuttgart” (Roman). 
Dr. Georgi says (Organ, 1863, p. 56), “‘ Auch ich 
pflichte der ansicht des Dr. Ulrici bei, dass es nicht 
wohlgethan sei, die Blinden durch eine eigenthum- 
liche,; nur ihnen lesbare Schrift zu isoliren. Das 
Lesen: und Schreiben der Blinden hat wesentlich 
den Zweck, sie in den geistigen Wechsel-verkehr 
des Lebens einzufiihren. Es ist also zu empfehlen, 
die déblichen und bekannten Schriftzeichen zu adop- 
tiren und nicht eine neue Scheidewand durch eine 
aparte; wenn gleich dem Tastsinn leicht wahr- 
nehmbare Schrift anzufiiren.”’ 

I beg respectfully to direct Dr. Armitage’s atten- 
tion to various articles on this subject, in a very 
useful little periodical, the ‘Organ der Taubstum- 
mons und Blinden-Anstalten in Deutschland,’ espe- 
cially the number for March, 1867, page 30, in 
which-he will find the conclusion come to by the 
Berlin Committee on Moon’s system. I will give 





it in the original, which runs thus :—“ Das Kinigl. 
Blinden Institat in Berlin, hat. das Moon’sche 
Alphabet abgelehnt, ohne Riicksicht jedenfalls. auf 
Bevfall oder Ungunst der Prasentanten.” In Vienna 
books are embossed in the common Roman letters 
—capitals and ‘“ lower-case”—much smaller: than 
any which we in England use, and yet they have 
no occasion to call in the aid of arbitrary systems 
to supply the alleged defects of the Roman system, 
because they find no difficulty in reading it. The 
same will apply to other towns, and.also to America. 
Why should we English, then, be obliged to have 
recourse to arbitrary systems? It is equivalent to 
admitting that we either as pupils, or teachers, or 
both, are not so clever as our foreign neighbours, 
which, if true, is very humiliating to us. That 
stenography should be used in embossing books for 
the blind seems to me most wonderful; for how 
can any one be said to be educated by a system 
that does not include orthography? Every reporter 
to a newspaper knows that it is much easier to 
write shorthand than to read it. Is it possible, then, 
that the blind can read with ease that which to 
those who have their sight is difficult? Comment 
on this would be useless. I quite agree with Dr. 
Armitage that ‘the blind (in all systems proposed 
for their use) should be consulted”: but it should 
be only the intelligent blind, who can read various 
alphabets, and are not under the awe of the school 
authorities, but free to speak what they really 
think, or their opinion would be valueless. The 
kindness of Dr. Armitage’s intention cannot be 
doubted; but I fear his experience is not equal to 
his benevolence. And Iam sure that he would not 
wish that the advantages which the blind derive 
from reading should be confined to the few books 
embossed in any arbitrary system, when a know- 
ledge of the Roman letters would open to them 
much larger fields of literature, and supply them 
with more extensive means of occupation, instruc- 
tion and amusement. I fear I have encroached too 
far on your valuable space, yet I trust that the im- 
portance of the subject will atone for the imperfect 
way in which I have treated it, and obtain for it 
the advantage of appearing in the Atheneum. 
Wma. TayLor. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
60, Paternoster Row, Sept. 22, 1868. 

WitH regard to my conduct as President of 
the Anthropological Society, that is an affair which 
affects the Council, and I must decline to offer any 
explanation of it, except in my corporate capacity 
as a member of that body. 

There is one charge, however, on which I am 
attacked, not as President but.as a Fellow of the 
Society ; and it is as such that I now write to you. 
This charge is that I either was or am the Pro- 
prietor, and perhaps Editor, of the Anthropological 
Review. 

In the first place, I will remark that there seems 
to be very considerable misunderstanding in the 
minds of your correspondents respecting the con- 
nexion which actually exists between the Anthro- 
pological Review and the Anthropological Society. 
The sum stated to have been paid for the Anthro- 
pological Review includes: the amount paid for 
printing, binding, circulating and advertising the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society. The An- 
thropological Review is not, and never has been, 
any more under the control or influence of the 
Anthropological Society than is the Atheneum. 

With regard to the birth of the Anthropological 
Review, I may state that it owes its origin to a 
period long anterior to the advent of the Anthro- 
pological. Society, and was originally intended to 
be published in 1860 under the title of ‘The 
Quarterly Journal of Ethnology.’ When the 
Anthropological Review was started in 1863 it was 
not intended to become in any way the organ of 
the Anthropological Society. The very identical 
terms on which the Anthropological Review under- 
took to print the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society were offered to and declined by the Ethno- 
logical Society. 

Some of your readers, interested in the progress 
and popularization of science in this country, may 
be perhaps glad to know some particulars. respecting 








the early financial history of a scientific periodical 
which has become in such.a short period so influ. 
ential as to attract/public attention, and so powerful 
as to be the fear. of all those who desire to stifle free 
inquiry or discussion respecting anthropological 
science. The following balance-sheet may perhaps 
interest some of your readers. 


Cost and Receipts of Anthropological Review and Journal 
= >. Anthropological Society for five years, 1863~7 
chusive. 





. Dr. £. 8. a, 
Printing and binding, Nos. 1 to 19 ........ 1,555 15 11 
Poise nian ian can tah sa Aine eb ae 450 0 0 
Translations, Articles, Sub-editing, &c., as 

OP IN hn ants nn sinonatieentseh.beemeeh oe 500t.0 0 
Honoraria to Authors of Articles not in- 
cluded in the above sum ...........+4. 2100 
Books bought for Contributors ............ 125 0 0 
NE 55 amass Nelegdicuesqwenonsacdsies 200 0 
Three Annual Dinners to Contributors during 
PIE nko 0 an tirainces erenenoehien 70 00 
Postage of Free Copies of Review, and Miscel- 
laneous Expenses at 5J. per Number... . 9 00 
£2,866 15 11 
Cr. 
Received or due from Anthropological So- 
ciety of London, and from Publishers 
for Sale of Copies, and for Advertise- 
ments inserted in A. R. up to Dec. 31st, 
MINE shins tiad.spasike on eacetien es sess 2,327 7 1 
Deficit to Editor .......+.sssscccseee 539 8 10 
£2,866 15 11 


So much for the curious; and. now for myself. 
It will be saving me much time in answering ques- 
tions if you will allow me to inform those of your 
readers who do not know it already, that I origin. 
ated, and have since maintained, the Anthropo- 
logical Review; that for six years I have been its 
sole responsible editor ; and that having been during 
that period more than repaid for my expense and 
trouble in the pleasure I have received thereby, 
I mean to continue my labours in exactly the same 
spirit as heretofore. To all, therefore, whom it may 
concern, I give notice that I have reserved for my 
own life the control of the editorial department of 
the Anthropological Review, and that it will after- 
wards be managed by trustees whom I have ap- 
pointed for that purpose. In both cases, the profits 
which may arise from the sale of the Review, as 
long as it is connected with the Society, will 
be devoted to the foundation of a medal in the 
Anthropological Society. 

It is possible, however, that the Society could 
conduct the Review at a smaller expense than a pri- 
vate individual is able to do. It is for this reason 
that I have urged, and still urge, the Anthropo- 
logical Society to accept the copyright of the 
Review free from debt. 

With regard to the policy, expediency, or morality 
of printing the Journal of the Society in connexion 
with the Anthropological Review, I shall be happy 
to give a handsome reward to any one who will 
inform the Council of the Society of a cheaper, 
and on the whole a better, plan of distributing and 
advertising their Journal. Whether the Fellows 
of the Anthropological Society think it right to 
publish their Journal at the end of the Review or 
in any other way, is a matter which alone concerns 
them. They have often had, and will soon have 
again, opportunities of expressing their opinion on 
this point. 

As matters nowstand, I feel bound tocontinue for 
the present my labours as Honorary Editor, and to 
pay the penalty of such distinction, if only for the 
benefit of the Anthropological Society. While, how- 
ever, saying this, I am fully conscious of the impor- 
tant services which the Anthropological Review has 
it in its power to render to the progress of anthro- 
pological. science, not only in this country, but 
throughout the civilized world. I believe that the 
Anthropological Review supplies a want of the time; 
and whether it is supported or opposed by the An- 
thropological Society, or any other learned body, 
it will still continue to perform the duty for which 
it was originated. JAMES Hunt. 





4, St. Martin’s Place, Sept. 21, 1868. 
Tue discussion in your pages on the financial 
affairs of our Society has, I hope, already brought 








+ In this item is included translation of many articles 
which have not yet been printed.—Editor 4. R. 
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e0 ing parties a trifle nearer to each other; 
ms Ser ie. Reece and Dr. Hyde Clarke now 
seem to agree with the rest of us that the question 
of the mere editorship or ownership of the Anthro- 

ological Review is of trifling importance. I am 
glad also that Mr. Brookes does not join in the 
charge of jobbery. Mr. Brookes wishes the Society 
to discontinue the circulation of the Review. This 
is a perfectly open question, and has always been 
so. If he will allow me to suggest a course of action 
to him, it is that he should bring his complaints 

ainst the occasional tone of the Review before 
the Council, where he might find many who 
would, more or less, agree with him. If beaten 
in any measure he might propose at the Council, 
and if nine other members of the Society share 
his dislike to the Review or to its circulation, he 
might easily bring on an appeal to the Society 
at large. 

This mention of thé Society at large introduces 
me to one of Dr. Hyde Clarke’s chief grievances— 
viz., that a speech of his at a meeting of the Society 
at large was not reported. Now my own speech 
on that occasion was also not reported. Neither of 
us, however, have any right to have them reported 
at the Society’s expense, and, without meaning any 

icular disrespect to Dr. Clarke, I must say that 
his present account of the contents of his speech 
supplies adequate proof that it was, in fact, not 
worth a report, especially as he did not follow it 
up by any practical motion. He says that in that 
speech I learned from him some very curious facts 
(reproduced in your last number) which concern 
me as Treasurer. In reply, I have to state that I 
consider them curiously wrong; but as I cannot 
suppose it possible that Dr. Hyde Clarke deli- 
berately purposed to cover himself with ridicule, 
I must consider him as serious, and examine his 
tables seriously. 

It is admitted that, owing to the commercial 
crisis and other causes, several of our members— 
varying in number from day to day—had, at 
divers times and in far-off places, delayed their 
payments—some for a week, some for a month, 
some for a year, and a few even for three years. 
Dr. Hyde Clarke, it appears, had taken the trouble 
to count the numbers of the “ paying members” at 
different intervals. The result he embodied in the 
table printed by you. This table is obviously and 
grossly false, and was not worth printing by our 
Society. For let us grant that the number of pay- 
ing Fellows on December 31, 1866, was 515: on 
January 1, 1867, a payment became due in advance 
from each of these, excepting the Life Members. 
It is clear, therefore, that the number of paying 
members on the morning of the new year was not 
515, but was simply the number of Life Members 
at that period. 

A similar obvious remark applies to the other 
years. If Dr. Clarke would deign to apply his 
mind to the matter, I presume he would see, with 
ordinary mortals, that every payment made day by 
day increases the number of paying members, and 
that during the currency of a year nothing can 
diminish them, because even the death or resigna- 
tion of a paying member necessitates our counting 
the payment as having been received. 

So much for the “curious facts” which concern 
me as Treasurer; clearly not worth printing; and 
when Dr. Clarke chooses to go even beyond these 
“facts,” by deducing from them the sensational 
generalization that “‘ the more Fellows were elected 
the smaller the total number of Fellows became, 
&c.,” he supplies a valid reason why Mr. Brookes 
should be able to say, “I do not know and I do 
not’ believe that Mr. Hyde Clarke has a single par- 
tisan in the Society.” At present, therefore, I am 
able to agree heartily with Dr. Hyde Clarke that 
he'has been “sufficiently rewarded for his trouble 
by the discovery of such phenomena.” Both the 
value of his reward and that of his phenomena 
may be a matter of estimate; but as he ‘has *been 
civil enough to say I do not understand my own 
accounts, I presume he will not be surprised to 
hear that I am unable to appreciate properly 


his “reward.” 
Dunpar I. Heatu, 
Treasurer Anthropological Society of London. 








Fleetwood House, Maida Vale, Sept. 21, 1868. 

I beg leave to say a few words upon the dispute 
which has arisen during my absence from England 
concerning the Anthropological Society of London. 
It seems to me that there rests upon the personal 
characters of certain Fellows an imputation which 
has not yet been noticed. 

Before proceeding further, however, I wish to 
state that I belong to no clique—a fact which, 
I think, will be apparent from the pledge given by 
me at the end of this letter. I allowed myself to 
be nominated asa member of the Council in the 
summer of this year upon the representation that 
the Anthropological and Ethnological Societies 
were to be united, and that the debt of the former 
amounted to about 7007. (considerably less than 
one year’s income). I had previously served on.the 
Council, but had resigned early in the year 1867. 

The ‘result of my nomination was that I was 
elected a member of Council soon enough to take 
some part in the discussions upon the proposed 
union. Three officers of the Anthropological Seciety 
(Dr. Hunt, Mr. Des Ruffitres and Mr. Brabrook) 
were appointed to meet three representatives of the 
Ethnological Society, and at length reported that 
everything, except the name to be given to the new 
society, had been arranged to the satisfaction of 
both sides. Now the three deputies appointed by 
the Ethnological Society were Prof. Huxley, Gene- 
ral Balfour and Mr. Hyde Clarke. Hence arises a 
very important question—Did Dr. Hunt, Mr. Des 
Ruffitres and Mr Brabrook hoodwink the Council 


of the Anthropological Society, or did Mr. Hyde | 


Clarke, believing the persons whom he met to be 
jobbers, puffers and charlatans, express his willing- 
ness to sit at the same council-board with them? 
This is a dilemma from which Mr. Clarke’s letters 
to the Atheneum leave no escape. Mr. Clarke 
denounces the “ puffery, jobbery and charlatanism 
of the Anthropological Society” ; the three Anthro- 
pological deputies reported that the three Ethno- 
logical deputies, of whom Mr. Hyde Clarke was 
one, were perfectly willing to ally themselves and 
their followers with the Anthropological Society, 
if only they could find a name to their taste. My 
fellow-councillors and I were assured that there 
remained no difficulty either of finance or of future 
management, and thatif the negotiations fell through 
it could only be upon the question of name. 

I shall not trespass on your space by applying 
any epithets to the person or persons who may 
have been in fault in this affair; but should the 
report of Dr. Hunt, Mr. Des Ruffitres and Mr. 
Brabrook prove to be correct, I shall, as an inde- 
pendent member of Council, propose another 
special meeting of the Anthropological Society for 
the purpose of expelling Mr. Hyde Clarke; and 
should that report prove to be false, I shall propose 
a special meeting for the purpose of expelling Mr. 
Brabrook, Mr. Des Ruffitres and Dr. Hunt himself. 

Let the issue be clearly understood. I shall, in 
the one case, propose the expulsion of Mr. Hyde 
Clarke,—not because he has written to the Athe- 
neum, or complained of the Anthropological Review, 
or investigated our fi , but b he must 
have played a doubly treacherous part, firstly, in 
consenting to give persons whom he believed to be 
jobbers, puffers and. charlatans an equal share. with 
his own friends in the management of a new and 
very large society; secondly, in turning round, 
when the negotiations were ended, upon.the very 
persons with whom he had consented to sit at the 
same council-board, and accusing them of being 
everything except men of honour and men of 
science. I shall, in the other case, propose the 
expulsion of Mr. Brabrook, Mr. Des Ruffitres and 
Dr. Hunt, because they must have committed an 
unpardonable offence against the Council and 
against the Society in deliberately misrepresenting 
the whole course of the negotiations. It is neces- 
sary, in the interest of both societies, that the real 
offender or offenders should be discovered. This 
can easily be done with the ‘assistance of Prof. 
Huxley, General Balfour, and the Council of the 
Ethnological Society, and I therefore send a copy 
of this letter to the Council of that Society. I send 
a copy also to Mr. Hyde Clarke, and another to 
Dr. Hunt, in order that no one may be taken -by 
surprise. L. OwEn PIKE. 








! 32, St. George’s Squ Sept. 21, 136s. 
| To Luke Owen Pike, Esq, MA.” . 
| Sir,—It appears to me you must be under the 
influence of misrepresentations as to my conduct, 
, and your own. I have openly and straightforwardly 
, expressed my opinions on the state of the accounts 
; audited by you, and .the other transactions, and 
| the result of the negotiations on the amalgamation 
not truly reported to you, has not weakened but 
strengthened my opinions as to the proceedings 
, which have unfortunately characterized the manage- 
ment of the Anthropological Society. 
| It is no duty of mine to defend before the 
Anthropological Society my conduct or opinions 
as a delegate of the Council of the Ethnological 
, Society. It is for Prof. Huxley.and General Balfour 
, to take their own course. There can be no objec- 
| tion to your investigating the conduct of your own 
| delegates, and awarding to Dr. Hunt and Mr. 
Brabrook the censure which is due to them. 
| This, I may say, that there was no faculty.on 
: my part of deciding whether I or the parties you 
, Dame, or any one else, should sit together on the 
; Council of the Amalgamated Society. That was 
| left by Dr. Hunt to the decision of Prof. Huxley. 
, Had it been left to mine, it is well enough known 
| that I should have required the elimination of an 
| persons concerned in the acts of jobbery oe | 
| a8 have been complained of by members of the 
; Anthropological Society. 

You seem to think that these charges and inves- 
| tigations have originated with me, and been con- 
fined to me: whereas they had their origin before 
I joined the Society or returned to England, and 
this you, as an old member of the Society, ought 
to know. Neither I nor any others have ever 
charged the members of the Council generally or 
indiscriminately with jobbery, puffery, or charla- 
tanism, of which they were innocent and ignorant; 
but I do think it is deeply to be regretted their 
protection should be extended to acts coming under 
the denominations recited. 

You have not only been a member of the Council 
during the transactions under investigation, but. an 
auditor; and the “accounts” for 1864, to which 
your name appears, reveal a state of affairs which 
may well induce you to be cautious in impugning 
the conduct of those who ask an investigation into 
the real transactions those so-called accounts con- 
ceal. What might not at the time excite your 
suspicion demands serious examination now that 
the accounts audited by you are found to be part 
of a series. Until you have obtained an elucidation 
of these transactions with which you have been:so 
long mixed up, you are in no position to assume 
the attitude of impartiality, or to take the part of 
an accuser. It is your cause, as an innocent aetor 
in these proceedings, that I have been vindicating, 
and in which I hope'to have your cordial :co- 
operation.— Y our obedient servant, 

(Signed) Hype Cuarke. 


September 22, 1868. 
The Committee of “ Investigation” have had 
three sittings, and probably our Report will be 
ready for presentation next week. I am requested 
by the Committee to urge upon the Fellows to 
cease their paper warfare until they are in posses- 
sion of an unbiassed statement. 
P. Martin Duncan. 








VESUVIUS. 
Naples, Sept. 18, 1868. 

As the state of Vesuvius has for some time 
occupied public attention, and as the mountain is 
still smoking, a report of its doings in the interval of 
my absence from this city may not be ‘without 
interest to your readers. I left it fuming and 
puffing in the month of May, and in this state of 
indecision it seems to have continued until the 13th 
of June, when the cone to throw out. basalt 
stones. On the 22nd of the same month the shocks 
were so violent that the inhabitants of all the 
neighbouring places passed the night in’the open 
air, fearing a catastrophe which might bring down 
their houses upon them. On the Ist of July the 
mountain commenced a yet — vigorous —- 
throwing out large quantities of stones, someo 
which might be almost dignified by the appellation 
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of rocks. The internal shocks at the same time | 
were very violent, creating lesions throughout | 
‘the cone. It was a few days later than this | 
that a party of Americans ascended Vesuvius | 
accompanied by their guide, and as the love | 
of enterprise is strong in our blood, English | 
and Americans, they determined to mount to the | 
summit of the cone in order to gaze on the lake of | 
boiling lava. The enterprise was rash enough, and 

every prudent man should abstain from attempting 

it, as the experience of the party alluded to showed, 

for as they were ascending, the mountain fired a 

volley of basalt stones which, falling thick around, 

wounded every one of them. Early in the morning 

of the 25th of July two cones were visible, which, 

however, in a couple of hours were formed into one 

by the internal violence of the volcano; but, as if 
‘determined on having two horns, Vesuvius soon 

erected another much more menacing in its action. 

Vast columns of stones were thrown out of such 

weight and with so much force that they fell back 

many of them into the crater, whilst others which 

were ejected to the height of 300 metres transgressed 
its bounds. At the beginning of August the big 
mountain reposed a little, until about the 14th of 
the month, when it began to play its Cyclopean 
tricks again. Rumblings and roarings and shocks 

were heard and felt at Resina, and these were fol- 

lowed by columns of stones thrown high into the air, 

which fell over and covered a considerable circum- 

ference. Since the beginning of September nothing | 
has occurred beyond a few shocks and a few showers 

of stones. The column of smoke always ascends, 

indicating the changeable and impetuous winds 

which have been sweeping over the Bay, and at | 
times its deep black colour shows a temporary 

increase in its action. Vesuvius then is far from 

being asleep, and is as likely to prove as great an 

attraction during this as it did during the last 

winter. As I have alluded to the winds which are 

mow sweeping over the sea, let me add that the 

season here has been the most extraordinary one 

ever remembered in Naples. Generally, we cal- | 
culate on a drought from the end of April or begin- | 
ning of May until the end of August or beginning | 
of September; indeed the country people have a | 
proverb which describes rain in May as injurious. | 
‘This year everything has been reversed. Deluges 

of rain have fallen throughout the summer, accom- 

panied by terrific storms of thunder and lightning, | 
so that some of the streets of our city have for | 
the time been rendered impassable. The results, | 
however, have been good; whether cholera has | 
been driven away by it may admit of a question, | 
but, scourging the people for three successive | 
years, it has not again made its appearance as yet. 
‘On vegetation the effects have been surprising, even | 
to those who are accustomed to the prolific vigour | 
-of Italian growth. Gardens have risen into little 

forests; the produce of all kinds of marketable 
articles has been most abundant; wine has been a 
failure, not in quantity, but in quality, as the grapes 
have rotted from alternate excessive rain and | 
scorching heat; but the olive-trees are laden as I 

have never seen them, and, in anticipation of a 

marvellous yield, oil has fallen one-fourth of the 

price for which it was selling last year. Altogether, 

then, the prospects of the poor are brightening, 

and life will be much more tolerable than it has 

‘been for some years. H. W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. } 

Mr. Arthur Arnold’s new work, ‘From the 
Levant,’ will be published shortly by Messrs, Chap- | 
man & Hall. 

After actions in various Chancery and Appeal 
Courts, Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. find them- 
selves in a position to undertake the production in 
this country of a series of American books, at a low | 
price, nearly uniform with the editions of English | 
Authors, published by Baron Tauchnitz. The first | 
volume of Messrs. Low & Co.’s series will be | 
‘Haunted Hearts.’ 

Prof. Pearson’s maps to his History of England 
during the Early and Middle Ages will not be | 
issued before the end of the year. The last map 
will be that of Ecclesiastical England, showing the | 
distribution of monasteries and the limits of dioceses | 


and archdeaconries. The maps of Roman Britain 
and Norman England are ready, 


M. Paul Meyer will publish this autumn his 
account of his first visit to Oxford and its manu- 
scripts. The first of his select Early French Texts 
from manuscripts—‘ A Romance of Alexander ’— 
is in the press. 


Mr. Lilly, of New Street, Covent Garden, has 
now a copy of Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ interesting from 
the fact of its containing another of those cancelled 
poems, somewhat free in phrase, which Percy had 
at first included in his celebrated collection, but 
afterwards removed at the suggestion of some of 
his numerous helpers, or of his own motion. A note 
by Mr. Furnivall, in the Percy Folio Ballads, 
p- xxxvii., called attention to three of these cancels 
in the second volume, contained in Dr. Farmer’s 
copy in the Douce collection, namely, Ben Jonson’s 


| ‘Cocke Lorrell,’ ‘The Moral Uses of Tobacco,’ 


and ‘Old Simon the Kinge,’ for which the ‘ Heir 
of Linne’ was substituted. In Mr. Lilly’s copy the 
poem cancelled is in vol. 1—‘ The Jolly Beggar, 
a Scottish Song,’ narrating an amour of James the 
Fifth of Scotland; and the more proper poem 


| substituted for it is ‘The Tower of Doctrine,’ by 


Stephen Hawes. There are two other cancels of 
pages in the volume : one to correct a mistake in 
a note, and the other to make an additional refer- 
ence. The attention of the authorities at the British 
Museum has been called to the book, and we hope 
it is ere this in their possession. Should they have 
neglected to secure it, it ought to go to the Bod- 
leian, to accompany Dr. Farmer’s copy above 
mentioned, among the Douce papers. 

Bishop Percy’s birthplace in Bridgnorth, the 
house of his grocer-father and grandfather, has 
been judiciously restored by its owner, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Austin, of Camden Street, Birmingham. But 
the inhabitants now around it are poor ; its quarter 
of the town has become less “‘ respectable,” as the 
phrase is; and, therefore, money-profit does not 
well reward the outlay of the antiquarian owner 
of the house. 

Inscriptions on houses to denote where Greatness 
was born, passed, tarried, or died, are amongst the 
pleasant and useful things of this world. It is an 
old custom on the Continent thus to mark the path 
and whereabouts of Genius, and London is begin- 
ning to adopt a fashion which other towns would 
do well to follow. Ireland has made a praiseworthy 
attempt, but she has made it modo Hibernico. On 
the curator’s house in the Glasnevin Botanical 
Gardens, near Dublin, a marble slab appears, on 
which is inscribed, ‘‘The Rendezvous of former 
Genius.” It has puzzled all readers. Plain people 
suppose it to mean that what was once Genius con- 
tinues to lodge there; but who the ex-Genius is, or 
why he has ceased to be so, is beyond comprehen- 
sion. If it implies that the house was formerly the 
resort of Genius, people still want to know who he 
was and why he gave up visiting Glasnevin? Or 
is it to be taken as meaning that former Genius 
has established here a new “ rendezvous” ?—which 
is, perhaps, Irish for something very deep indeed. 
One suggested solution remains. The Dublin Cor- 
poration have so neglected the Liffey that it strikes 
the offended sense with decupled stink, and tourists 
would do well to avoid going within a score of miles 
of it. The municipality can draw fresh breath in 
the Botanical Gardens, and “the Rendezvous of 
former Genius” may mean a locality where pre- 
sent imbecility may recover long-departed common 
sense. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has published 
a Return of streets named or deprived of names 
since 1856, by which it appears that more than 
3,000 designations have been abolished or altered. 
It is stated that in London there were 100 places 
which bore the name of John; among these, we 
may add, one yet remains unchanged in the title, 
although it contains but a single house: this is 
John Street, St. James’s Square. Is not this an 
absurdity? The confusion caused by the tiresome 
repetition of the names Victoria, Albert, Charles, 
James, Park, George, Queen (of which there are 
thirty-six examples), King, Sussex, Cambridge, 
Gloucester, Prospect, Richmond, and the like, is 
not yet half cured. As to the iteration of Her 





Majesty’s Christian name, it is very troublesome; 
there seems to be no end to it; we have at least 
three, but we believe four, colonies, we really do 
not know how many bishops, and so on of all things, 
down to bedsteads and blacking. 


There is nothing new under the sun—not even the 
Sunday gathering at the Zoological Gardens. Hear 
“The American in England” in 1833; he has just 
left the fashionables of Hyde Park, taking their 
pleasure sadly, after the manner of their nation:— 
“ Leaving this glittering yet disheartening scene, 
we drove to the Regent’s Park. The press had 
been so great at the place we had just left, that it 
seemed as though all the world were there assem. 
bled ; yet here it was scarce inferior. Crowds of 
carriages and led horses surrounded the Zoological 
Gardens, in attendance upon those who were 
engaged in the favourite Sunday amusement of 
London—a visit to the wild beasts. In the gay 
season it is perhaps the most fashionable resort of 
the metropolis ; and I have seen at the same time, 
dukes and marquises, a Prime Minister, a Lord 
High Chancellor, and distinguished leaders of the 
Opposition, deposing their grandeurs, their cares of 
state and brooding intrigues and aspirations after 
office, to gather quietly round, and witness peace- 
ably together, the manceuvres of the camelo; 
and the rhinoceros, or the bathing of the elephant.” 

Mr. Edward Murray Coppinger has produced a 
publication which he calls ‘The Book of Torment, 
a Chronicle of Character,’ and introduces it to our 
notice with an assurance that it has in a certain 
sense grown out of a few remarks which we made 
some time since respecting ‘“‘ A Book of Confessions 
which had been filled up by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, the Princess Mary and others of the 
Royal Family.” Bearing some external resem- 
blance to the albums fashionable forty years since, 
the book, with its sheets of ruled spaces for 
pictures and remarks, looks, so far as its contents 
are concerned, a good deal like a washing-book 
smartened up for drawing-room society. As a 
literary toy, however, it deserves a run of popu- 
larity: but Mr. Coppinger has certainly selected a 
most infelicitous title for a record of confessions 
made in gaiety instead of torment. 


The directors of the lower Subway Company 
have issued a concise statement of their prospects 
and intentions. Incorporated by special Act of 
Parliament and empowered to construct under the 
Thames a subway between Tower Hill and South- 
wark, for the conveyance of passengers and parcels, 
the company hopes to accomplish its undertaking 
within eight months. The mode of communication 
authorized by the Company’s Act is a line of steel 
rails laid in a tunnel under the bed of the river, 
on which an omnibus will travel each way, and be 
brought to the surface by hydraulic lifts. The 
engineer of the project, Mr. Peter W. Barlow, jun., 
has reported to the directors, ‘‘ Numerous borings 
have been made in and near the line of the tunnel, 
all of which indicate that it will be everywhere 
deep in the solid London clay, and that no water 
is at all likely to be met with; but any injury from 
the river is prevented by the subway being made 
in cast-iron and air-tight, so that the air process 
may be applied, making it practically into a diving 
bell, as has been done with perfect success in sink- 
ing river cylinders to a depth of ninety feet. The 
tunnel is of sufficient diameter to permit the passage 
of a full-sized omnibus carriage, viz. 7 ft. 2 in. 
The carriage will be constructed of steel plates. 
The rails will also be of steel, great attention being 
paid in each case to extreme accuracy, in order 
that a smoothness of motion, hitherto unattained, 
may be arrived at.” 

The Leeds National Exhibition, which was 
opened by the Prince of Wales for the benefit of 
the new Infirmary, will be closed on Monday, 
the 26th of October. The first lecture in the 
Mechanics’ Institution—which, like the Infirmary, 
has just been added to the architectural ornaments 
of the town—was delivered on Wednesday, by the 
Dean of Chichester, on ‘ Thoresby, with an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Progress of Literature and 
Literary Pursuits in Leeds.’ 

Baron des Granges- has sent us some specimens 
of photographic views of the most remarkable 
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landscapes, monuments, and historical sites of 
Greece. These studies are noticeable at once for | 
their truth and for their beauty. The subjects | 
before us comprise ‘The Acropolis,’ as seen from | 
the Ilissus, ‘The Propylea,’ ‘The Erechtheum,’ | 
‘The Temple of Jupiter Olympius,’ ‘The Lake of 
the Styx,’ and ‘The Temple of Nike Apteros.’ | 
Each piece has its own merit—effects of light and | 
shade on crumbling wall and defiant column, | 
which fire the imagination like the actual sight of | 
those noble ruins. | 

Two or three little facts as to the influence of | 
remote causes are curious. The coal trade has been 
unfavourably affected by the mild winter and warm 
summer, and coal railways complain of having to 
submit to lower dividends. The inhabitants of the 
Island of Halki in the Archipelago are chiefly de- 

ndent on the Cretan sponge fishery, and being 
kept off by the blockade have been in a state of 
starvation. During this relaxation the Cretan 
sponges have largely grown, and the restored Hal- 
kiotes are about to luxuriate in an abundant 
harvest. The works onsome of the roads in Turkey 
have been stepped, the peasants having been called 
out on forced labour to collect the locusts’ eggs. It 
may be a hint to the complainants about grass- 
hoppers or locusts in Red River Settlement that 
locust-hunting is a public duty in Turkey, and is 
systematically pursued at three seasons—at egg- 
laying in the autumn, egg-hatching in the spring, 
and on the grub and wingless vermin in the later 
spring. It is a scientific process, which our Hudson’s 
Bay brethren will do well to learn from some 
accomplished Turkish official. 


On Thursday, the 3rd inst., the Historical Society 
of Switzerland held its annual gathering in the 
grim old Castle of Chillon, which was gaily deco- 
rated with garlands, flags, and flowers for the 
occasion. The members, to the number of about a 
hundred, dined in the great hall, the sides of which 
are ornamented with painted coats-of-arms. On 
Sunday, the 6th, a railroad from Geneva, along 
the north bank of the lake, was opened from Sion, 
as far as Sierre. Great rejoicings took place on the 
event; all the railroad stations were gaily deco- 
rated, and at Sierre a four days’ rifle-shooting 
match was commenced, the competitors taking up 
their quarters in a number of tents on a lawn in 
front of the elegantly ornamented grand stand 
extemporized for the event. Great feasting took 
place on the Sunday. Five chamois were cooked 
at the chief hotel. The importance of the event 
was increased by the recent sad destruction of two 
portions of the Mont Cenis line, throwing a greater 
amount of traffic on the Simplon road passing by 
Sierre. The great storm which we experienced in 
England about three weeks ago reached Switzer- 
land, and besides carrying away the great bridge 
near St.-Maurice, on the Mont Cenis line, inun- 
dated the Valley of Zermatt to a great extent, the 
carriage-road at Visp being three feet under water. 
Another great destruction, but by fire, has also 
just occurred in the upper part of the Rhone Valley, 
the entire village and church of Obergestelen (with 
the exception of a single house at either end of the 
village) having been entirely burnt down. Alpine 
travellers may possibly like to know that a charm- 
ing hotel has been opened during the two past 
years in a beautiful meadow on the Reider Alp, 
about half-way between the Jungfrau hotel on the 
Eggishorn and the Belle Alpe hotel. 


Competition begets improvement. The French 
beset the Sultan with the grand idea of civiliza- 
tion after the Parisian standard, and the Govern- 
ment, yielding to the French ambassador, the 


latter had handed over to him the fine building of | » 


the Galata Serai, and engaged a staff of French pro- 
fessors, as the Turks were to give up their native 
language,—a noble and copious language according 
to Max Miiller,—and be taught in French. There 
has been a difficulty about pupils; the Mussulmans 
object to the institution, so do the Greeks, so do 
the Catholics, so do the Jews; and there only 
remain the Armenians, even if they should be 
cordial; so there is only a mingled minority of 
speculative members of the various persuasions. 
The Ottoman Ministry themselves have proposed 





a Mussulman College, to which the Sultan and 


supply a great want of Mussulman Turkey,—a 
good boarding-school where the Western languages 
can be learnt. 


It is stated that the ‘‘ Ancre” hotel, at Ouchy, 
Switzerland, where Byron wrote ‘The Prisoner of 
Chillon’ and Shelley resided, has been so thoroughly 
‘restored ” that not a vestige remains of the rooms 
which the poets occupied. Even an inscription 
which the former cut in the stone window-sill has 
been erased, and the house itself is no longer a 
Swiss chateau, but a flashy-looking modern hotel. 
Travellers are thus warned not to trouble them- 
selves to visit the Anchor at Ouchy. 

One of the greatest finds of Phoenician and Greek 
antiquities made of late times is described by a 
Correspondent of the Levant Herald. It is at the 
village of Dali, in Cyprus, the site of the ancient 
Idalium, the capital of one of the four kingdoms, 
and the site of one of the largest temples of the 
Cyprian Venus. It is the American Consul at 
Larnaka who has profited by this discovery of a 
peasant. The surface covers a Greek burial-place 
of seven or eight acres. The Greek graves are only 
about three feet deep; but six or seven feet under- 
neath come numerous Pheenician tombs, all oven- 
shaped, and closed in with large blocks of stone. 
On these being removed, the air within is often so 
foul as almost to stifle the labourers employed. In 
these, vases with Pheenician inscriptions and sta- 
tuettes of Phoenician women are found. The nume- 
rous articles, Phoenician and Greek, include gold 
ear-rings, medallions, finger-rings, statuettes, neck- 
laces, &c.; silver bracelets, rings, spoons, coins ; 
copper and bronze spear-heads, lances, battle-axes, 
mirrors, rings, fibul, tripods, cups, cooking utensils, 
statuettes, idols, coins, &c.; precious stones—cor- 
nelians, amethysts, rubies, agates, some well cut 
scarabeei ; glass cups, bottles, plates, unguentaries, 
lachrymatories, ornaments; limestone statuettes 
of Venus, votive offerings, life-size heads, statues, 
small sarcophagi, sepulchral columns, figures of 
animals; terra-cottas: statuettes of Venus, groups, 
vases, cups, animals, heads and busts, statues, 
votive offerings, lamps, &c. Some of the painted 
vases are three feet high. 

The Office of Public Instruction at Madrid has 
recently published some interesting official returns 
relating to the libraries and schools in Spain. 
According to these documents, the national libra- 
ries contain 1,166,595 volumes, thus divided— 
library of Madrid, 300,000; Central University, 
300,000 ; Barcelona, 136,000; Salamanca, 55,000 ; 
Palma and Majorca, 35,000; Mahon, 11,000. The 
archives at Simancas consist of 70,278 packets of 
MSS., of various sizes; and those at Alcala de 
Henares of 35,160. There are at present 10 Uni- 
versities in Spain for general instruction; 11 for 
the fine arts; 1 for music; 2 for manufactures; 1 
for diplomacy; 5 for commerce ; 17 for navigation: 
27,000 infant schools, and 77 institutions for train- 
ing teachers. The amount given by Government 
for public instruction this year is 23 million reals, 
to which the communes throughout the kingdom 
add 110 millions. 





THOMAS M‘LEAN’S COLLECTION of High-Class Modern 
Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings ALWAYS ON VIEW.— 
T. M‘'LEAN’S New Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH- Ss 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 


Gallery, rnhill. This Collection contains examples of Rosa 
Bonheur—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—Meissonier—Alma-Tadema 
—Géréme- Frére—Lande! 





eam .R. bso! R.A. — per, A. ale — 
Marks — Lidderdale—George Smith—Linnell, sen.—Peter_ Gra- 
See niet Deena Topam i Welker, B hy 
Cox, Bir! ‘oster, Duncan, Topham, F. er, E. 4 
—Admission on presentation of address card. 4 ‘ 


TO THE MUSICAL WORLD.—The attention of Professors 
and Amateurs is invited to the ELECTRIC ORGAN (one of the 
great features at Her Majesty's this Season), and now exciting 
considerable interest, Daily at Quarter to and Quarter to 
Eight, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. 








SCIENCE 
LOGIC AND GRAMMAR. 
September 21, 1868. 
THESE two ladies fight in peace and quietness 
century after century ; and nobody takes any notice 


| leading men have largely subscribed. This will 








of them. Logic gradually gets the better. There 
are those who insist that Logic ought always to be 
obeyed : but they are not attended to. Usus is the 
judge, and those who recommend others not to 
attend to him are frequently afraid to set the 
example. 

Logic has succeeded among us in establishing 
the maxim that two negatives make an affirma- 
tive: and so it was in the Latin. Non nullus is 
somebody: but in Greek ove obderg was only a 
double nobody. Euripides, for instance, has three 
negatives which only mean two: he says there is 
not no scrape which man does not get into. In this 
uneducated English follows the Greek: Did I ever! 
No, I never didn’t ! 

The general mind must make t{ progress 
before it is ready at the logical aneing a three 
negatives, or of four. The present Pope has a 
fine grasp of negatives. In his encyclical letter 
of 1864, speaking of marriage, he says it is false 
to say that it is false that the contract is null if 
the sacrament do not exist. I leave the meaning 
to the reader: and I think so strong-headed a 
Pope deserves to pass St. Peter’s limit. 

There is an illogical error which is universal : 
it is answering to the matter of a question, in- 
dependently of its form. If you do not like, say 
travelling, and any one asks “Do you not like 
travelling ?” you must answer “No! I do not”; 
but you ought to say ‘ Yes! I do not.” It is clear 
that a person who says “No” to “Do you?” 
ought to say “Yes” to ‘Do you not?” There is 
a Joe Miller in which a person intending to answer 
a wrong-speaking questioner in his own division, is 
made to answer rightly. The story says that the 
question was “You don’t know nobody, nowhere, 
that hasn’t got no job of work for no poor fellow to 
do, don’t you ?” and that the answer, meant to be 
as absurd as the question, was “ Yes! I don’t.” 

The scientific societies had the same difficulty ; 
the tendency to reply to the matter, without refer- 
ence to the form. In balloting for the printing of 
papers, if a committee reported that a paper ought 
not to be printed, the question for ballot was yes 
or no to the adoption of the report, which was no 
or yes to the printing of the paper. New members 
frequently mistook, and it was customary for the 
whole board to be reminded that “‘ yes means no.” 
A short treatise might be written on the Aye or 
No of the House of Commons, as to their meaning 
in voting on amendments, on the previous ques- 
tion, &c. 

Those slips of the mind which people have the 
impudence to lay upon the pen and the tongue are 
very common as to negatives. Two turned up be- 
tween the manuscript and the proof of this letter. 
George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, writing 
to Fox to contradict his marriage, says, “there is, 
and never was, ground... .” His meaning wanted 
another negative as much as truth demanded the 
erasure of the one which did appear. Jane Austen 
speaks of a lady who appeared not to hear when 
her husband said a silly thing, ‘‘ which was not 
unseldom ”: she meant often, and said not wn-not- 
often. More and less have relations resembling 
those of affirmative and negative; and the double 
negative gives difficulty. ‘‘I was never more 
desirous” is easy; but ‘‘I was never less de- 
sirous”’ will give a moment’s doubt to many, and 
to some a mistake: of course not at this moment, 
under warning. A person who has had much cor- 
rection of the press is fortunate if he have never 
reproduced a mistake, by double correction. He 
has written “former” and “latter,” where each 
should have been the other. Accordingly, he makes 
the two words referred to change places, and also 
the two words of reference; and thus may succeed 
in turning “ Adam and Eve, the former the wife 
of the latter” into ‘“ Eve and Adam, the latter the 
wife of the former.” 

There is another case, in which the progress of 
the fight has never been examined. We are agreed 
that a noun of multitude is a singular : “‘ the Com- 
mittee was unable to report”; “‘the gang was 
prosecuted.” Sometimes the individuals of the 
noun are separated in thought; and then Logic 
seems to demand a plural verb, but does not 
always get it. ‘“‘The Committee were divided in 
opinion”: here logic says that the members of the 
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Committee are distributively spoken of; but usage 


does not reject ‘The Committee was divided in 
opinion,” and does not demand it. English practice 
is very varied, and shapes itself upon the way in 
which thought usually wants the words. Weseldom 
hear ‘‘ The army were...”; and the reason is easy. 

The inverse case is that in which the term of 
multitude is not a single word. The components 
ofthe term may be spoken of either conjunctively 
or disjunctively : in the first case logic would de- 
mand a singular verb, in the second case a plural. 
But the distinction is not recognized, though 
writers sometimes fall into it by the natural action 
of thought. The two following phrases would be 
held equally correct, ‘‘ Powder and shot kill,” 
“ Spear and sword kill.” In the first, it is powder- 
and-shot which kills; not powder alone, nor shot 
alone : in the second, spear kills and sword kills. 
When the junction is actually made in words which 
express it, the singular is used, and the grammarian 
would contend that it refers to the first component 
only. Thus he would admit ‘ The thirst for gain, 
combined with the love of adventure, sends many 
into unknown regions”; but he would also require 
“The thirst for gain and the love of adventure 
send many,” &c. Logic would require sends in the 
second phrase, unless it be meant that either feeling 
is the full cause of the effect in some cases. 

In glancing over some of the letters which 
appeared in the Times—of which I have only seen 
a few—relative to the vexed Epitaph, I saw a 
proposed parallel to the simple false concord 
“Nature appear.” I forget the matter; but the 
form was “A and B is.” Whether the true Milton 
be right or wrong,—that is, whether or no his 
phrase may be logically defended by “A and B” 
forming a true joint-nominative,—it is quite clear 
that the case is no parallel to the ‘‘ Nature appear ” 
of the dubious Milton. And the necessity for this 
wrong parallel is, considering the search which 
has been made, strong presumption that no true 
one can be found. To aver that a writer who 
would say ‘“‘spear and sword kills” would also 
say “bird fly and man walk” is worse than any- 
thing, except perhaps declaring that a man who 
would make a pun would pick a pocket,—a slander 
which shows how deeply those who cannot pun 
feel their position. 

A Correspondent lately (ante, p. 370) raised the 
question whether ‘‘ anybody else’s”’ be correct, or 
“anybody’s else.” This is a part of the current 
fight between Logic and Grammar. It was dis- 
cussed long ago in the Atheneum, the example 
being the “‘ Queen’s of England son.” One would 
say at first that ‘“‘ Jones of Manchester's letter” 
should be “‘ Jones’s of Manchester,” for Jones is 
the possessor implied in the possessive. But Logic 
steps in with her compound term, which she treats 
as one word. She puts on the same footing “ It is 
that man’s” and “It is (that man who was here 
this morning about the taxes) ’s.” But on looking 
at usage, we find a compromise. Grammar will 
compound when the reqfired compound is not too 
long ; that is, will allow inflexion to the compound. 
She does not mind a genitive to Jones-of-Manches- 
ter or to anybody-else; but she could not bear to 
hear of ‘“ Jones-who-is-so-well-known-at-Manches- 
ter’s letter.” This is the true question, Does usage 
allow.this compound the grammatical character of 
a single word? It is admitted by your Correspon- 
dent that ‘‘somebody-else’s’’ is educated English, 
but not elegant. The elegant is a difficult branch of 
the subject: in it every Gentile of us all is a law 
to himself. Leaving this, I conclude by observing 
that even in your substitute, ‘‘ any other person’s,”’ 
the mind strongly inelines, in its grasp of meaning, 
to any-other-person as the inflected noun. But the 
colligation of words into compound terms isa vast 
subject, especially in English. A. De Morea. 





PINE ARTS 
Historical and Architectural Notes on the Parish 
Ohurches in and around Peterborough. By 
the Rev. W. D. Sweeting. With Photographs, 
(Whittaker & Co.) 
For readers having mental powersufficient tore- 
clothe the past with colour, this book is a never- 
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failing source of pleasure. These may take Mr. 
Sweeting’s work tothe sea-beach, high moorland, 
or the ship’s deck, for sunlight reading, or find 
it a fresh companion with the lamp at night. 
The architectural student, who is already 
familiar with Mr. Paley’s Notes on Parish 
Churches in the locality in question, will find 
much that is worthy to be known in addition. 
To the general reader and student of manners, 





the volume is a most acceptable gift; to those | 
in the neighbouring country to Peterborough its | 
subject is already familiar, and something of | 
its matter known by means of the invaluable 
chronicle of Joycelyn of Brakelond. Of course | 
there are differences of time, space, and modes | 
of living to be admitted ere anything like a/| 
connexion can be affirmed between the quaint | 
records of life in the valley of the Nene which 
these parish accounts and notes afford, and 
the heart-moving history of monastic life in 
the twelfth century, upon which Mr. Carlyle 
founded so large a portion of his ‘Past and 
Present.’ Nevertheless, the readers of the latter 
may gladly turn to this unpretending book of 
Mr. Sweeting’s: they will surely do so with 
profit. This profit will come rather from the 
abundant extracts from local registers which it 
contains than its minute architectural memo- 
randa and descriptions. Few courses of study 
so thoroughly tax the patience of the searcher 
as that which is directed to the analyzing of 
parish records. Scarcely any, however, are so 
wealthy in results when illustrations of old 
modes of living are sought. How our recent 
ancestors sought to encourage the wool trade 
by decreeing that every corpse should be 
wrapped in a shroud of woollen, finds constant 
affirmation and illustration in the notes of the 
parsons of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries with regard to interments in the appointed 
fabric, or fines for the use of other materials. The 
Act of Parliament by which this practice was 
enforced was made in 1678, and continued un- 
repealed until the present century. As usual, it 
appears to have been considered “ fashionable” 
to over-ride the law and pay a fine rather than 
submit to the polity of the nation. Thus,at Mar- 
holm, in 1699, “Dect (the Honble) William | 
y® (first) son of William L* Fitzwilliam of 
Milton,” was buried, and his relatives “fined 
at y® same time for not burying in woollen.” 
An affidavit was required that every corpse 
was so wrapped. The registers of the period 
are full of notes of such affidavits. Begging | 
for public and charitable purposes was more 
common two centuries ago than now; and | 
innumerable are the records by long-forgotten 
parsons in their parish registers of such gather- | 
ings. Thus, from 1670 to 1680, the alms of 
Marholm were gathered “ towards ye Rebuild- 
ing of y® Churche of St. Paul’s in London, 
7s. 7d.; in y® behalf of English captives, in 
order to their redemption out of Turkish slavery, | 
11. 19s. 10d.”: this is a rarely-failing entry, and 
often declares the liberality of our ancestors. 
“For Great Flood in y® parts of Kesteven in | 
Lincolnshire,” and for “a loss sustained by 
fire in y® sugar manufacture of London, 5s. 2d.” | 
The great storm of 1703, which drowned 1,500 
sailors and carried away Winstanley the engi- 
neer and his lighthouse on Eddystone, roused 
the sympathies of folks who nestled on the 
flats of Medhamstead. To aid bereft wives and 
children, they of Castor subscribed 13s, 103d. 
on the 13th of August following the storm. 
Nor are the inventories of church property 
less curious than the records of parish expenses. 
Thus, Marholm in 1558 possessed, besides its 
vestments of “blake velvett,” “whytt damaske” 
altar-cloths, “surplesses,” cruets of pewter, 
cross and censers of latten, chalice of silver, 
and parcel gilt paten and copes, “another of 





blew damaske yn the hands of my lady fitz. 
wyllms,” who also held vestments of “crymsen 
velvet and satyn and harnyses for ij decong 
of y® same blewe damaske widyn y® hands of 
y° seid lady.” What could my Lady Fitzwilliam 
want with these robes? perhaps she had them 
to darn! 

Castor Church was superbly furnished: thus 
it had in 1558 four great bells, a sanctus bell, 
two hand-bells, two chalices parcel gilt on 
silver, one double-gilt, a copper cross, and, of 
vestments, one cope of black velvet and one.of 
tawney velvet, two white copes of “taffa damask,” 
avestment of crimson velvet, and two oldarticles 
of the same kind—“ one vestment called ‘the 
golden vestment,” “one hole shute of vest- 
ments of whyt taffa damask,” a fustian cope, 
vestments of red and green “sylke,” and 


| two of “grene dorny,”—z.e. cloth of Tournay, 


from Doornik, the Flemish name of the cit 
6f Childeric—besides fringes, a pall of gold- 


, work, sheets, towels, corporals, dalmatics, rear- 


cloths, and so on—to say nothing of “ ij grayte 
candellstyks of latyn sold for xviijs. whych 
was putt in ye pore men’s box.” This was but 
a parish church; the furniture of the cathedral 
of Peterborough the Proud was prodigiously 
valuable. Thus, there seems to have been 313 
albs of different colours, 31 complete suits of 
vestments for the communion, and 169 copes, 
Many of these garments were styled by names 
which recall the embroideries upon them, such 
as are still to be seen in the needlework of 
ancient Sicily, as that. of the “Kydds,” the 
“ Squirrels,” “ Daysies,” and ‘“ Popinjays,” 
besides others which were known by the names 
of donors. 

We may take the account of Castor and its 
church as a fair example of the contents of 
this book, with a subject of somewhat excep- 
tional wealth. Under each heading of the 
matters in hand we shall find allied materials 
as supplied by other churches. The name of 
the place indicates a Roman origin, and the 


, neighbouring camp confirms the suggestion ; so 


does the Roman masonry which appears on the 
churchyard and rectory-house walls. For 218 
years the living was attached to the bishopric. 


, The list of rectors begins with Virgilius, who 


died in 1228, and continues unbroken to this 
day. Many neighbouring parishes are thus 
fortunate. The vicars of Peterborough St. John 
the Baptist are reckoned from 1229, the:rectors 
of Paston from 1217, those of Helpston from 
1230, the abbots of Thorney from 972, those 
of Crowland from 716,— yet Medhamstead 
(afterwards Peterborough) had for abbot Sax- 
ulphus in 656, long before Crowland the Old 
herself existed. Yet, after the Danes murdered 
Hedda, the seventh abbot of Medhamstead, 
in 870, there was an interval of a century 
in the monastic life of the place. Castor has 
a unique dedication to St. Keyneburgha, 


| daughter of Penda and sister of Peada, the 
| Mercian kings, who founded a convent here, 


and built the church in 650. A ridge in Castor 


| field is still called “ Lady Connyburrow’s Way.” 


It is believed that a slab which exists in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and is commonly accounted 
a memorial of Abbot Hedda, is really the slab 
which was placed over the remains of: the ‘fen 
saint and her sister, St. Kyniswitha, on ‘the 
“translation” of the same to that place in the 
eleventh century. The registers of Castor church 
go back to 1538, which is comparatively remote 
in date; yet we know that the registers. of 
“Paul” (St. Paul), near Penzance, are somewhat 
older than this. Those of Castor are not very 
interesting, but some items are curious: one 
birth is registered which referred to a man of 
note in the person of Nathaniel Spinks, ‘the 
non-juring bishop; the interments of “Ann 
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Chaplin widow,” although she was also a 
“gentlewoman,” and of “Old Goody Bate,” 
are not remarkably interesting. We noted 
not long since the use of first names which 
are now obsolete. This register contains some 
curious specimens in Ananias,—at Fletton we 
observe the name of Sapphira/—Athanasius, 
Isdrael, Penitent and Vertue at Castor; Beata, 
which survives in Beatrice; Avis (Avicia), a 
neatly extinct but beautiful name of very old 
service, at Peterborough St. John, Paston, Orton 
Waterville and elsewhere; Custance and Her- 
cules at Paston; Cassandra and Melchior at 
Whittlesey St. Andrew; Milsant (Millicent), 
Custance, Lettys (Letitia), Sysselye (Cicely), 
Mirabella, Maudline (Magdalen) and Hierom 
at Orton Waterville; Faith, Temperance, Pierie, 
Winnifred and Goodman—thelast frequently — 
at Alwalton; Euphrania, Theophila, Tryphena 
—a name now borne by a friend of ours, 
Lora, Pleasant, Damaris, Canina, Carina and 
Hensibob (!) at Ramsay. The more euphonious 
of these names might be pleasantly re-employed. 

Among the objects to which parochial cash 
was devoted at Castor are the following curious 
items:— Vaudois and French Refugees in Swit- 
zrland, 1699; for Ely and Chester Cathedrals ; 
Refugees in Orange; “Sixpence to Boys for 
making the Burnfire,” 5th Nov. 1781. Sparrows, 
their eggs, moles, hedgehogs, polecats and 
aettles were from time immemorial obnoxious 
to churchwardens in the Nene valley. At 
one place the churchwarden did not forget 
to pay himself twopence for a hedgehog 
caught. This was the price of a young one, but 
an old one stood at twice the sum; whereas 
the whiping (whipping) of John Clark, in 1757, 
at Castor, cost not more than sixpence. To 
the honour of Castor the fact which the follow- 
ing entry indicates should be known :—“ 1759, 
27 Feb. For returning a Warrant to prevent 
y° Cox being holled at on Shrove Tews- 
day, 1s.” These folks were beforehand with the 
nation in humanity to cocks on the fatal Tues- 
day. At Marholm, notes the editor, one 
“Molly” appears very frequently on the books 
as receiving money on all possible pretexts. 
Of the inventory of church goods at Castor, in 
1558, we have already written, but not to the 
effect that, as it appears here, Dr. ap Harry, 
Rector, Principal of Bradgate Hall, Cambridge, 
Chancellor of Llandaff and Peterborough, and 
Archdeacon of Northampton, is debited with 
some of the articles in metal ; also three towels. 
As these objects are described as in the hands 
of the Archdeacon’s executor, one wonders why 
they were so disposed. This dignitary was also 
LL.D.—a distinction which in those times was 
bestowed with better judgment than prevails 
now, when the strangest claims are admitted, 
and the once honour-indicating letters follow 
names of very poor quality; so that folks have 
ceased to inquire into the merits of the many 
Doctors. 

Every visitor to Peterborough Cathedral and 
at the first National Portrait Exhibition must 
have noticed the big and hideous picture of 
“Qld Scarlett—who buried the town twice 
over.” Here is its early history and cost: One 
Spruce dale (deal) for old Scarlett’s picture, 2s., 
1665.; to the painter for old Scarlett’s picture 
drawing, ll. 10s.; 54 yards of canvas, 7s. 2d. In 
1747 one Mr. Clifton got 2l. 12s. for copying 
this precious work. 

Here is an item of cathedral expenses which 
would hardly be allowed now: “1709, paid for 
coffee; pipes, &c., at the Chapter House, 53d.” 
Conceive the dignitaries smoking in the chapter- 
house of their cathedral, Another curious note 
about tobacco. appears in the expense list of 
Ramsey, “ 1682: for berring, beare 9d., bread 
3d., candle 1d., tobacco 1d., 1s. 2d.” It seems 
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odd to us that Mr. Sweeting quotes Ingulfus 
as a chronicler for Crowland. At Crowland is 
this curious inscription over the tomb of Mr. 
A. Baly, 1704, and his family— 

Man’s life is like unto a winter's day, 

Some brake their fast and so departs away ; 

Others stay dinner, then departs full fed, 

The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 
This is startling enough, but the reader may 
find in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, a 
breath-stopping account of one Isabella Barford, 
a child who was there interred. At Alwalton 
the parish clerk was shaved, apparently 
by contract, for 4s. a year. At Elton the 
people subscribed 107. to the appeal for help 
to sufferers by the “Sad Fire at London, 1666,” 
for “ English captives under the Hungarians,” 
1671, 5s. 1d.; for St. Paul’s, London, 2/. 13s., 
1679; for English slaves at Algiers, 31. 5s. 6d.; 
for the redemption of the English distressed 
captives from the slavery and bondage of the 
Turkish infidels, 67. 18s., 1670; for training up 
ministers for the Protestant churches in Lower 
Poland, 8s. 6d.; for the French Protestants, 
1686, 201.; for “y® redemption of y® slaves at 
Machanes (?) 15s. 6d.” 





THE BEAUTIFUL GUNNINGS. 
Clapham Park, Sept. 19, 1868. 

Many of your readers will remember the por- 
traits of the “ Beautiful Gunnings,” exhibited at 
South Kensington; those lovely and fortunate 
damsels, who, if we are to credit the author of an 
article in the Cornhill Magazine of October, 1867, 
plastered and ruddled their faces white and red, 
leaped into peerages, and found early graves, not, 
however, in consequence of their introduction to 
the peerage, but rather of the red and white pig- 
ments 80 liberally bestowed upon their faces. 

The exhibited portraits bore no signs of “ apocry- 
phal bloom.”’ One of the ladies was depicted washing 
a delicate furbelow material, the other ironing 
the same; the dress delightfully “servanty” and 
plain. These portraits, according to the catalogue, 
were by an artist named Moreland, while the 
Cornhill biographer states that Cotes was the only 
artist who painted these Irish goddesses. I am 
led to trouble you with this communication from 
the fact that some few days since I was staying 
with an old friend in the west of England, where 
T saw hanging upon his dining-room wall what I 
imagined to be the very South Kensington por- 
traits above alluded to: but upon inquiry I found 
that they had been hanging there during his late 
father’s lifetime, and had never been removed. 
Upon careful comparison with the photographs of 
the “‘ Morelands” I found some minor differences. 
The question is, did Moreland paint more than 
one copy of each of these ladies, or are my friend’s 
pictures by Cotes? Perhaps some of your readers 
may enable us to throw light upon the history of 
these, in most points, originals or replicas of the 
Morelands. I may say that from the state of colours 
and canvas my friend’s portraits are evidently of 
the period. Considering all matters which tend to 
place portraits of remarkable persons beyond doubt 
or dispute worthy of discussion I make no further 
apology for asking space for the above in the 
columns of the Athencewm. F. W. Cosens. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

THE competition drawings for the new Law 
Courts are now on view at the South Kensington 
Museum. It will be remembered that, according 
to the terms of the contest, the designs in question 
remain the property of the nation. 

Mr. Thomas Earle, sculptor, has completed a 
statue of the late Prince Consort, which he was 
commissioned to execute for the Corporation of 
Hull. The work will shortly be erected in this town. 

We trust—indeed, we cannot doubt—that care 
will be taken to preserve from injury the fine 
Gothic crypt of the church of St. Michael, Aldgate, 
which stands beneath the house No. 71, Leadenhall 
Street—an edifice which is soon to be removed, in 
order to certain City improvements. This erypt 





is in excellent preservation, and measures 46 feet 
by 17 feet. 

A window of painted glass, designed by Mr. 
Moody, has been set up nA the os wall ye the 
South Kensington Museum. We wish we could 
find grounds for admiring this novelty. Neither as 
regards its design, which is commonplace, nor its 
treatment, which is weak—although free from 
anything more unpleasing than what an academical 
manner imparts—or its execution, for which, 
probably, Mr. Moody is not responsible—is it pos- 
sible to say the work is successful. The colouring 
is feeble, and almost pallid. 

The following deserves attention :— 

“September 22, 1868. 

“ Many of your readers are well acquainted with 
the beautiful painted screen at Barton Turf church, 
Norfolk. I was there at the beginning of this 
month. The church was in the hands of white- 
washers. No covering of any sort was over the 
screen. The painted panels were covered with 
splashes. Such old work cannot be washed with 
water without injury. One of the panels represents 
Henry the Sixth. The rector of Barton Turf is also 
a prominent member of the Norfolk Archzological 
Society. Is not this inexplicable ?—Yours, &c., 

“ CyTHa.” 

The obituary of last week enables us, although 
somewhat late, to record the death of Mr. E. H. 
Wehnert, a clever and very popular artist, several 
of whose works have been engraved. This event 
happened on the 15th inst., at Fortess Terrace, 
Kentish Town. Mr. Wehnert was fifty-four years 
of age. 

The north porch of Worcester Cathedral is 
nearly complete in restoration, together with. its 
statuettes of the patriarchs, prophets and apostles. 
The latter stand on either hand of the figure of 
Christ, which is placed over the apex of the arch. 
This porch is to be paved with diverse-coloured 
stones. The gates which inclose it are to be of 
wrought iron, enriched with foliage of very elaborate 
and vigorous character. The doors within the porch 
are to be of oak, panelled, with perpendicular 
decorations. Doors for the south entrance to the 
church and the Chapter-House are also in progress. 
The hour-bell, which weighs five tons, has been 
cast with perfect success in producing the intended 
note, B flat. The restoration of the west front of 
Salisbury Cathedral, which is in the hands of Mr. 
G. G. Scott, is progressing rapidly. The architec- 
tonic statues of this fagade, about 100 in all, are 
being placed in their niches, together with the 
accompanying shafts. The task of completing the 
restoration of the Chapter-House of this cathedral, 
which fell to Mr. Clutton, is executed. 


It is proposed to establish a school of Art at 
Swindon. Mr. Miller, late of Cirencester, is to be 
the teacher. 

As the guide-books give no very complete 
accounts of one of the most interesting antiquities 
in western Cornwall, we may as well supplement 
their notes by some of our own respecting the 
place which is called Foog Hole, or Fogou, near 
Trewoofe in St. Buryan. This is a chamber, or 
series of chambers, in a large mound not unlike 
that which exists at Stony Littleton, near Wellow, 
Somerset ; also at Pendeen of St. Just in Penwith, 
and probably at Chysoyster in Morvah ; Bosphren- 
nis in Zennor, and, doubtfully, at Bodennar Crellas 
in Sancreed, all in Penwith. The long chamber at 
Trewoofe is about 40 feet through, 5 feet broad, 
and somewhat less than 6 feet in height, with at 
least one chamber opening from the west side. 
The walls throughout are rudely composed of piled 
stones of irregular forms and sizes, and, so far as 
we see now, admit thoroughfare from one end to 
the other of the longer chamber or passage, the 
approximate measurements of which we have given 
above. There are no special signs of the place 
being used for interments of the dead; the earth 
stands high above the roof, the entrance being on 
the side of a high mound, round which earth-works 
are distinguishable. It is probable that here, as 
elsewhere, we have a rude fort rather than a place 
of concealment, which latter service is commonly 
attributed to the so-called Foog Hole, or Fogou, 
a term which signifies a cave. It is about one 
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furlong and a half due north of the farm-house 
called Boleigh, or the Place of Blood, which is said 
to mark the site of the last fight of the Britons against 
Athelstan, a.D. 936, and nearly two furlongs and 
a half, in the same direction, from the standing- 
stones, which are called the Pipers, or Giant's 
Grave, ¢.¢. the space of nearly a furlong between 
these noble monoliths, which are respectively 12 
and 16 feet in height, is reputed to be that ofa 
grave. These stones bear the comparatively modern 
name of the Pipers, on account of their proximity 
to the circle of upright stones, which is grandly 
placed on the side of a gently-sloping hill, and 
called the Dawns Mén, 7.e. Dancing Stones, or 
more frequently, like similar circles, the Merry 
Maidens. The stones of this complete circle are 
now nineteen in number, although Murray, edit. 
1865, describes the circle as incomplete, and its 
elements as sixteen in all. To the west of this may 
be seen another fine monolith, and a holed stone 
stands in the hedge not far from the farm of Rhés 
Modris. Opposite to the end of Boskenna Avenue, 
in this neighbourhood, stands a granite cross, set in 
the hedge by the side of the road between Treve- 
dran and Roleigh. The doorway to the farm-house 
called Trewoofe should be noticed, as comprising 
rudely-carved armorials over the door and at each 
side in granite, comprising on shields three wolves’- 
heads— parti per chevron ; also three martlets (?)— 
parti per chevron—appear on the right of the door. 
Another shield, on the left side of the same, is 
undecipherable. The mouldings of the doorway are 
of Early Perpendicular character. It is not im- 
probable that, from these armorials, the house 
might have obtained its name. <A plainly-panelled 
room within seems to be of the same date as the 
entrance. Urns have been dug up in the neigh- 
bourhood. 


The old walls of Stamboul, which comprise many 
fragments of archeological interest and inscriptions, 
are, it is reported by the Levant Herald, to be 
destroyed, in order to admit of the extension of the 
Turkish capital on the side which they formerly 
guarded. We hope care will be taken to preserve 
whatever may be worth preserving of these ancient 
works. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


se 
OLD AND NEW OPERAS AND SINGERS IN GERMANY. 


THE opinion which I lately expressed of the 
essential nothingness of the music of ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
in spite of the sound and fury which have so 
foolishly carried away the German adorers of its 
arrogant composer, was, if such a thing could be, 
strengthened by hearing, an evening or two later, 
Meyerbeer’s masterpiece, ‘Les Huguenots,’ with 
the exception of one part, most unworthily per- 
formed at Carlsruhe. I could not but recollect the 
insolent contempt with which a certain writer was 
favoured in England some thirty years ago when 
the opera was produced in Paris, and he ventured 
to speak of it as one of the grandest works ever 
given to the musical stage. ‘‘ What has become of 
the cavillers in England and in Germany?” I could 
not but ask, in the face of facts there is no gain- 
saying, of the innate dramatic strength, grandeur 
and vivacity which have proved vigorous enough to 
defy meagre and inferior execution. The gracious 
and elegant courtly music of the first act was, as 
the bad usage is, sadly mutilated at Carlsruhe; but 
that the following four acts “‘ have and hold” the 
stage, no one in his honest senses could doubt who 
compared the effect of what is now hackneyed 
work with that produced at Baden-Baden by Herr 
Wagner's chivalresque opera on a public prepared 
to wonder, ‘‘ with a foolish face of praise,” at the 
marvels wrought by one who has announced him- 
self as the Monarch-Renovator of the musical stage 
of Germany. 

The execution of ‘ Les Huguenots’ was, I repeat, 
disreputably inferior. The men on the stage were 
one and all bad,—the chorus was not up to the 
German mark,—the orchestra was stale and slug- 
gish. The Valentine of Mdlle. Orgeni demands 
other language ; surprising even those whose opinion 
of her real genius was already high by its musical 
force and finish and by its dramatic originality. 


To make her merit all the greater, it should be 
stated that some of the most important music 
(as, for instance, the largo of Valentine’s duo with 
Marcel) lies on the least effective notes of her voice ; 
further, that the part has not been ripened by her 
frequent performance of it. Making every allow- 
ance, however, I can deliberately say that I have 
seen and heard no such Valentine on any stage, save 
those of Mdlle. Falcon, who originally “created” 
the part in Paris, and Madame Viardot, whose 
consummate passion and art established it on 
our English opera-stage, leaving a type which 
even the most successful of her successors there 
only imitated. From the first to the last, a passage 
or two excepted, which will be easily reconsidered, 
the singing of Mdlle. Orgeni was brilliant, finished, 
firm, and impassioned to a wish. Her bearing was 
throughout noble and gracious; and when the 
emotion of the part rises (as in the grand duett with 
Raoul) into a delirium of struggle and agony, the 
fearlessness of her action, never angular or repulsive, 
was as remarkable as its absence of conventionality : 
and this in spite of her being hampered by her 
Raoul, a third-rate singer, whose acting was only 
made sufferable by its nullity. There could be no 
mistake as to its excellence, none as to its effect, 
none as to the prolonged storm of applause with 
which it was greeted. In brief, life and strength 
permitting, there can be no question as to the rank 
which this thorough and most gifted artist is 
entitled to hold on any opera stage in Europe, 
no matter who has trod its boards before her, no 
matter who treads them now. Her completeness 
and resources as a musician and a vocalist could 
not be more forcibly brought before me than by 
comparing them with those exhibited at Baden- 
Baden a few evenings before by a present favourite 
of the public, Mdlle. Nilssen. ‘“‘ Far-fetched and 
dearly bought” as that lady was, it is sadly 
| true that her intonation was steadily flat, and her 
| execution, when the most daring in its intentions, 
| the most incomplete. Unless she could bring her- 
| self to take rest and to study to make real that 
| which is at present imperfect, I fancy that Mdlle. 
| Nilssen’s present triumph cannot last long. Malle. 
| Orgeni’s best days may be still to come. 

To return for a moment to the perform- 
ance of ‘Lohengrin’ at Baden-Baden, (which 
attracted a large company of connoisseurs and 
managers from Paris)—One of the latter (it may 
be put on record) who enthusiastically believes in 
the music of the future, has announced his resolu- 
tion of producing the opera in the French capital, 
only with the entire suppression of the part of 
Ortrude—musically a most elaborate one, and 
dramatically the pivot on which the interest turns, 
and a total change of the catastrophe! The sight 
will be a curious one should it come to pass, 
recalling the dealings of M. Castel-Blaze with 
‘ Der Freischiitz.’ H.F.C. 





Lycreum.—With Mr. Fairclough’s performance 
of Macbeth his experiment concludes. He has now 
appeared in four of the principal characters of 
Shakspearean tragedy—Hamlet, Othello, Richard, 
and Macbeth. The judgment we formed on first 
seeing him has been strengthened by further obser- 
vations. In no sense whatever is he a great tra- 
gedian. He brings to the elucidation of Shakspeare 
a measure of intelligence and scholarly appreciation 
which, without being great, is rarely encountered 
on our stage; but his means of expressing such 
conception as he forms are very limited. Some 
stage devices he has mastered. His attitudes are 
frequently well chosen and dignified, and his starts 
and pauses, when not extravagant, are often im- 
pressive. But to express passion he has two means 
and no more—violence and grimace. There is then 
no choice for him between tameness and rant. In 
Richard, yielding to a desire to avoid the charge 
of tameness he had incurred, he raved in very 
ludicrous and pitiable fashion. In Macbeth he 
relapsed into his old tameness, varied only by an 
occasional outburst of violence. His Macbeth, as 
a whole, was superior to his Richard or his Hamlet, 
and inferior to his Othello. It is by no means a 
commonplace conception. Departing wholly from 
the view of most actors and of some critics, includ- 
ing Gervinus, that Macbeth was resolute in action 














and feeble only when memory summoned y 
reproachful phantoms of past deeds, Mr. Fairclough 
represents him as weak in himself and needing to 
be spurred to the commission of the crime he con- 
templates. His wife’s nature is complementary to 
his own. When she is with him he draws from her 
looks and words strength sufficient to sustain him 
in his purpose. When she disappears, his mind, 
turbulent, restless, and void of support, wavers, 
and he yields to alternate moods of defiance and 
despair. He consults the weird sisters to obtain 
from them the support he needs—to learn, if pos. 
sible, from their lips that the destiny he is always 
conspiring to thwart is yet upon his side. There ig 
some warrant for this view of the character. Mac- 
beth’s paroxysms of uncontrollable anger, his trans- 
itions from weariness and inaction to ardour of 
preparation, his simulated indifference to the 
movements of his enemies or the desertion of hig 
friends, all lend colour to it. That Macbeth needs 
moral support is shown throughout the play, and 
is curiously proved by his eagerness to receive 
comforting assurances from the witches, while his 
whole efforts are bent upon rendering false their 
predictions so far as they are concerned with 
Banquo. Macbeth’s fight against the destiny he 
believes in and hates is, indeed, one of the most 
interesting and curious psychological problems in 
Shakspeare. Mr. Fairclough’s impersonation does 
not convey the idea of one spell-bound, and held 
under influences of glamour. From the moment he 
holds his first intercourse with the witches, Macbeth 
is under the control of a destiny none the less real 
and paramount that it is, in fact, self-evolved. His 
own passions are the true controllers of his fortunes, 
but the weird influences around him, partly real, 
partly conjured up by his fears, cast a magical 
light upon all his actions. This should be reflected 
in the look. There was something suggestive in 
the manner in which Macbeth addressed the vision 
of Banquo on its re-appearance. After the tremen- 
dous adjuration to take any shape but that, and 
while repeating the lines, 
Hence, horrible shadow ! 
Unreal mockery, hence! 

he rushed wildly at the ghost with one arm over 
his eyes to shut out the vision, and the other 
extended as if to clutch it; any certainty, however 
dismal, being preferable to the state of fear then 
endured. Macbeth’s condition is such that he would 
assuredly deem a combat with the ghost, were 
such a thing possible, preferable to the agony of 
its prolonged presence. One only difficulty this 
rendering presents. The disappearance of the ghost 
must be managed with exceeding skill. Ludicrous 
ideas are easily suggested by the manner in which 
he avoids the clutch of Macbeth. A ghost, appa- 
rently frightened of the man he has come to tor- 
ment, is an absurdity which, in the performance 
at the Lyceum, was distinctly suggested. In all 
representations of this scene upon the stage some 
alteration is called for. Instead of standing gazing 
at each other unconcernedly, those partaking of 
the banquet should share a measure of Macbeth’s 
excitement. It is not conceivable that a man 
should be held under the influence of a fear so 
violent as shook Macbeth to the soul, should assume 
his attitude of terror or use his words of extrava- 
gant adjuration and menace, without imparting to 
the spectators a sense of horror or fear. The women 
accordingly ought to cluster together for protection, 
and the men to dispose themselves in attitudes in- 
dicative of awe or readiness to meet some sudden 
emergency. Lady Macbeth’s lines to Macbeth— 
the first she speaks—havethen some significance :— 

You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 

With most admired disorder. 
To the miserable jealousy of actors anxious to 
have the whole boards to themselves, and to forbid 
any action whatever upon the part of subordinates 
that might divert for a moment from themselves 
the attention of the public, rather than to the 
general ignorance and stupidity which attend all 
English efforts at tragic representations, must be 
assigned the neglect of so obvious a piece of stage 
business. 

Mr. Henry Marston played Macduff, Mr. Addi- 
son the First Witch, Mr. D. Jones Duncan, and 
Mrs. Sidney Lady Macbeth. 
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~ PRINCE or WaALEs’s.—‘ Society,’ the first in 
order of production of the four comedies on which 
Mr. Robertson’s reputation rests, has been repro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Consider- 
able alterations have been made in the cast. Miss 
Wilton has resigned to Miss Carlotta Addison the 
part of the heroine; Mrs. Buckingham White has 
replaced Miss Larkins in the disagreeable character 
of Lady Ptarmigant; Mr. Bancroft has succeeded 
Mr. Dewar as Jom Stylus, the literary Bohemian, 
and has bequeathed his original part of Daryl to 
Mr. Montague; Mr. Blakeley, a recent and not 
very valuable addition to the company, replaces 
Mr. Ray as Chord, sen. Here the alterations end. 
Mr. Hare repeats his artistic impersonation of 
aristocratic imbecility in Lord Ptarmigant, and 
Mr. Clark gives again his clever, if slightly over- 
coloured, representation of upstart insolence and 
vulgarity in the younger Chord. 

Mr. Robertson’s plays are well suited to the 
boards on which the most successful of them have 
been produced. They want breadth, and depend 
greatly for effect upon small touches which, on 
larger boards, are apt to be lost by the audience. 
The dialogue of all of them is light, flippant, and 
decidedly humorous; and the cleverness of the 
characterization atones for frailty of construction 
and flimsiness of plot. As a work of art, ‘Society’ 
has more faults than are easy to count. As an 
acting-play on a small stage, it is one of the most 
sparkling and amusing productions of the modern 
drama. In the dialogue of the comedy of real life, 
cynicism is the most useful of ingredients. Mr. 
Robertson is a complete master of cynicism. As 
garlic in Spanish cookery flavours every dish, and 
imparts a taste to those edibles which remain in 
the same room with it, cynicism in Mr. Robertson’s 
pieces underlies every observation, and adds a 
certain sharpness of taste to the very sentiment. 
Upon palates weary of commonplace fare it acts 
as a stimulant. ‘Society’ is intended to remain 
upon the boards of this theatre until a new comedy 
by Mr. Edmund Yates, now in preparation, is 
completed. 

The performance of the comedy was preceded 
by that of a new comedietta, entitled ‘ Atchi.’ 
This piece, which is adapted by Mr. Madison 
Morton from an old French vaudeville, owes its 
oriental-looking title to an attempt, by aid of 
onomatopeia, to express a sneeze. It is a slight 
and altogether worthless production, which, in the 
alembic of translation, has lost what little not very 
wholesome flavour it once possessed. It is note- 
worthy in one respect alone: it affords scarcely- 
needed proof how completely the power of present- 
ing a beau or a gallant of the old school of comedy 
has passed from our stage. The action of the come- 
dietta is laid in the commencement of the last 
century, the characters wearing powder. It was 
absolutely distressing to see the discomfort of all 
concerned in the representation. Mr. Montagu, by 
comparison with his rivals, stands high as a repre- 
sentative of young lovers. The stiffness of his atti- 
tudes, his want of command over his limbs—his 
legs especially—and his general inelegance, were 
painful to witness. The piece was hissed. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tue Crystal Palace winter concerts, to re-com- 
mence on Saturday next, the 3rd of October, bid 
fair to be more attractive than ever. It is promised 
that every miscellaneous programme shall contain 
some novelty—using the word, of course, in the 
sense of something that is unknown to the Crystal 
Palace audience. Among the novelties mentioned 
are Dr. Bennett's ‘Woman of Samaria’; the Vin- 
tagers’ Chorus, from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Loreley,’ 
and the same composer's ‘Tu es Petrus’ (first time 
of performance); a MS. Symphony by Schubert, 
never yet performed entire, and obtained from 
“the Vienna treasures,” as Mr. Grove with justi- 
fiable pride describes them; the same gifted 
master’s operetta, ‘The Conspirators’ (‘Die Ver- 
schworenen’), and the Song of Miriam; Romberg’s 
«Song of the Bell’; Beethoven’s ‘ Mount of Olives’ 
and ‘ Prometheus’ music; an Adagio and Scherzo 
for orchestra, by Rubinstein; Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in £ flat, No. 3, and his Overture to ‘ Her- 





mann und Dorothea’; the Violin Concerto of Herr 
Max Bruch, which Herr Straus introduced at a | 
late Philharmonic Concert this season, to be played | 
at the Crystal Palace by Herr Joachim, to whom, | 
if we remember rightly, it is dedicated; and a! 
new Symphony in D, composed expressly by Mr. | 
Arthur Sullivan. There are to be twenty-six 
concerts in all, and these will not be too many for | 
the bringing out of so many entire novelties. But | 
the indefatigable officials of the Palace have done | 
so much in previous seasons that there can be no | 
question of all promises being fulfilled. 

The Agricultural Hall Concerts are still going | 
on. On Monday some classical music, including | 
the Pastoral Symphony, was given; and on Wed- | 
nesday there was a performance of ‘ The Messiah,’ | 
Mr. Benedict conducting. Mr. Charles Goffrie | 
holds the baton on all the other evenings of the 
week. 

“The whirligig of time” brings about some 
curious “‘revenges.” ‘The Scamps of London’ of 
Moncrieff is now being played at the Victoria 
Theatre. Here is a portion of the history of the piece 
and its reproduction. In 1843 Messrs. Dennery & 
Grange brought out at the Ambigu Theatre a drama 
entitled ‘ Les Bohémiens de Paris.’ Parisian critics, 
residing near enough to the confines of Bohemia to 
be careful of its interests, objected to the title. 
Théophile Gautier especially, the representative 
Bohemian, was most indignant at the idea of 
bestowing the name of Bohemian upon the lowest, 
most abandoned, and most vicious characters of 
Paris. This piece was adapted by Moncrieff, who 
gave to his version the appropriate title of 
‘The Scamps of London.’ A poor piece it was, and 
soon passed into oblivion. The late managers of 
the Victoria Theatre then hit upon the idea of 
introducing a real train upon the stage. So novel 
and ingenious an effect was not likely to pass 
unnoticed. The engine, after its novelty was 
exhausted at the Victoria, was sold to a Parisian 
manager, and after a time re-sold by him to an 
American. ‘ Under the Gaslights,’ a piece in which 
the railway engine was introduced, was played at 
half the theatres in America before it re-crossed 
the water to England. Mr. Boucicault saw this 
piece, and tagged its great ‘‘ effect ” to Moncrieff’s 
‘Scamps of London.’ Mr. Cave has now produced 
the old drama of Moncrieff at the theatre from 
which the engine first started on its long and suc- 
cessful journey. Thus is the circle completed. 
Those who want to see how ingeniously Mr. Bouci- 
cault can use old materials, can visit the Victoria 
first and then the Princess’s. 

Madame La Ferte, whose first appearance in 
England was at the Olympic Theatre in the 
ballet of ‘The Grand-Duchess,’ has taken the St. 
James’s for three months, commencing the first 
week in October. The theatre will be devoted to 
ballet and Offenbachian burlesques. 

The Olympic will open with ‘The Ticket-of- 
Leave Man,’ which will soon be replaced by a 
drama founded upon Victor Hugo’s *‘ Les Misér- 
ables.’ A play taken from the same novel has, it is 
known, been prepared by Mr. Bayle Bernard for 
Drury Lane. 

We understand there is a probability that Mr. 
Jefferson may shortly re-appear in London in ‘Rip 
van Winkle.’ 

Miss Hazlewood is distinguishing her manage- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells by a succession of experi- 
ments. Last week she endeavoured to amend the 
representation of Shakspearean tragedy by the 
addition of musical accompaniments and “ spec- 
tacular effects.” This week she has endeavoured 
to introduce into the representation of melo-drama 
a less stilted and declamatory style of acting and 
elocution. Unfortunately, the worthlessness of the 
piece she has produced—a version of the often- 
adapted ‘ Under the Gaslights’—and the unsatis- 
factory nature of her company take from the 
experiment the interest it might otherwise possess. 

The favourite dramas in East London theatres 
are almost without exception reproductions of tales 
that have appeared in popular serials. A drama 
of this class has been brought out at the Britannia. 
Its title is ‘Admiral Tom, the King of the Bucca- 
neers.’ In this, plot and intelligibility are both to a 





great extent sacrificed to one great aim, that of 


placing upon the stage exact reproductions of the 
engravings with which the original is adorned. 
This effort has met with complete success. The 
audience recognizes the pictures it has often con- 
templated through the windows of the news-shops, 
and a roar of recognition greets each well-remem- 
bered scene. 

Every week brings with it gratifying proof of 
the gradual spread of musical culture throughout 
the country. On Saturday last, for instance, the 
Glasgow Choral Union gave a concert of remark- 
able interest in the Cathedral. The audience num- 
bered some two thousand persons, including the 
inmates of the Blind Asylum, who were admitted 
free. At the Norwich Festival the same charitable 
privilege is accorded. Blind people are of necessity 
peculiarly open to the influence of music, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that their forlorn condition 
is not more frequently considered by concert-giving 
societies. 

Tourists may like to know that the first Gewand- 
haus Concert in Leipzig is fixed for the 8th of 
October. 

In Berlin, Marschner’s ‘Templer und Jiidinn’ 
and Boieldieu’s ‘Jean de Paris’ are to be the next 
novelties. The ‘Struensee’ of Michael Beer, to 
which his brother Meyerbeer wrote the well-known 
incidentai music, has just been revived there. 

The little theatre of the Bouffes Parisiens is to 
open its doors to-night for the first time under the 
new management. For months past, the restora- 
tion of M. Offenbach to the Lilliputian kingdom 
where he first reigned has given occupation to the 
pens of Parisian gossips, and all the arrangements 
of the present régime are now discussed with the 
utmost earnestness. It seems that the theatre 
has been re-modelled. The troupe includes Mdile. 
Schneider and M. Désiré; and M. Offenbach is 
said to have supervised the rehearsals. 

‘Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,’ Auber’s latest 
opera, but not his last if all promises be kept, has 
just been reproduced at the Opéra Comique; Malle. 
Marie Roze being replaced by a certain Mdlle. 
Gabrielle Moisset in the part of Djelma, the 
Priestess of Indra. The débutante is well spoken 
of. Mdlle. Roze, who made a hit in her attractive 
réle when the opera was first brought out in the 
spring, is said, by indiscreet journalists, to be well 
employing her time in taking daily lessons of the 
fortunate singing-master, M. Wartel, the instructor 
of Madame Trebelli and Mdlle. Nilsson. Nothing 
escapes the notice of a French feuilletoniste. 

The magnificent opera-house next to the Grand 
Hotel will be opened, it is reported, on the 1st of 
August next year. It is to be hoped that the new 
streets which are to exhibit its facade from several 
different points of view, and which have for the 
present completely spoilt the fine Rue de la Paix, 
will then be completed, at least at the northern 
extremity. 

Madame Patti, who is to open the season at the 
Italiens, on the 1st of October, in ‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’ with Signor Fraschini for an Edgardo, 
will only remain six weeks in Paris, as she is to 
start for St. Petersburg, it is now said, about the 
middle of November—taking Brussels, where she 
is to fulfil an engagement, on her way. We under- 
stood that her first appearance in the Russian 
capital was fixed for New Year's Day. 

‘Un Brelan de Dames,’ a one-act vaudeville, by 
M. Chol de Clercy, has been read at the ThéAtre 
Déjazet. A new four-act drama, by MM. Guéuée 
and Jaime fils, is in rehearsal at the same house. 

‘ La Permission de Minuit ’—a one-act comédie- 
vaudeville, by MM. Jules Moineaux and Charles 
Dupeuty—has been brought out at the Variétés. 
It is a curious little love-intrigue, rather recalling 
the picture, entitled ‘Cross Purposes,’ of the late 
Mr. Frank Stone. 

‘Paris Ventre & Terre ’—a comédie-fantaisiste, in 
three acts, by MM. Barritre and Stapleaux—occu- 
pies the stage of the Palais Royal. 1t is a piece of 
unbridled absurdity, defying criticism or descrip- 
tion. 

A new comedy in one act, by M. Ernest 
Legouvé, the author of ‘ Béatrix’ and the associate 
of Scribe in many of his best pieces, has been pro- 
duced at the Théatre Francais. It is entitled ‘A 
Deux de Jeux,’ and deals with the loves of a 
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Duchess and a banker's clerk, with a salary of 150/. 
a year. The expense of gloves and bouquets soon 
exhausts this modest, income, and the clerk, before 
committing suicide, sends back to his aristocratic 
mistress her letters. She receives them as she is 


going ta,a ball, and is not disposed to put on one | 


side her plans. Then the bearer, who is brother 
to the clerk, reproaches her bitterly with cruelty, 
and threatens, if she should appear at the ball, to 
confront her there, and brand her with heartless- 
ness before the company. The Duchess cleverly 
attempts to defend: herself, and at the same time 


to subjugate her censor. She obtains her end in | 


part only. She drives him away, and then goes to 
the-ball. It is a curious sign, and may well “give 
us pause,” that such a representation of Parisian 
society should occupy the principal French stage, 
and should come from one of the most accomplished 
and least sensational of French dramatists. 








MISCELLANEA 


New Maps.—I think the purchasers of the new 
edition of Keith Jehnston’s Royal Atlas have just 
cause of complaint that the promises held forth by 
the advertisement and the preface are in no respect 
fulfilled. The general merits of the atlas I am 
quite ready to admit. A careful examination of 
all the best European atlases has long since led me 
to the conviction that on the whole it is by far the 
best atlas in existence. It was therefore with great 
satisfaction that I read Messrs. Blackwood’s an- 
nouncement of a new edition, with the corrections 
which nearly ten years rendered necessary, and I 
hastened to purchase it. The first sentences of 
the preface to the new edition (and which merely 
repeats the words of the advertisement) are as 
follows: “In the present edition very extensive 
alterations became necessary on account of recent 
changes. The war of 1866, which ended in the 
battle of Sadowa, followed by the formation of the 
new North German Confederation, required a re- 
construction of the maps embracing Prussia, North 
West Germany, Denmark, and Austria. In the 
same year the map of Italy was augmented by the 
addition of the province of Venetia. In all the 





maps of Europe the extension of the railway sys- | 


tem has been carefully attended to.” This preface 
is dated February, 1868. Long before that time 
important railways had been opened in Spain, 
Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Germany, and 
Russia, which are not in any way indicated in the 
new edition of the atlas. To have correct maps of 
the railways—especially those of Russia and Asia— 
was a great inducement to me to purchase the new 
edition. In Russia, scarcely one of the recently- 
opened railways is found. As nothing is said in 
the advertisement about the railways in Asia, it 
may be said that there is no ground for complaint ; 
but in an atlas of this character one would have 
expected the extensions of the railway system in 
Asia Minor and India to have been correctly 
shown. But we are told in the preface that “‘a 
reconstruction of the maps, embracing Prussia, 
North-West Germany, Denmark, and Austria,” 
was required. If so, why has it not been effected ? 
The map of Denmark, Hanover, &c., appears abso- 
lutely untouched. In South-Western Germany 
(No. 18) the boundary of Bavaria is altered, and 
correctly, but this is all that is done. Hesse Cassel 
and Nassauappear as members of the North German 
Confederation and not as united with Prussia, and 
the principality of Meisenheim appears as belonging 
‘to Hesse Homburg,” which had ceased to exist long 
before the battle of Sadowa. No.19 (Prussia) shows 
the existing boundaries of that kingdom generally 
correctly, with the exception of the same princi- 
pality of Meisenheim, which is excluded, and as to 
which the only information that we can gather 
any where in the atlas is that it belongs to Hesse 
Homburg. How the maps of Austria have been 
reconstructed I am entirely unable to discover, 
unless indeed the omission of the coloured border 
to Lombardy and Venetia can be considered h 
reconstruction. On these points I think some ex- 
planation is due to those who, on the faith of the 
advertisement and preface, have purchased the 
book, and find to their disappointment that it is 
(on the points above referred to) a mere reimpres- 


sion of the former edition. ‘That it may not be sup- | say by arrows winged with fire, the topmen in suc} 
posed that in reference to the railwayssome trifling case would dive, or descend somehow, sacrifig; 

ones are alone omitted, I will mention a few only arms and armour to save life itself. This com. 
of the more important new lines omitted, all of | pounded word hoppe, if it must mean “up” jy 
which had been opened (and some for years) before | some sense, would surely apply to some portion of 


the date of the preface: Spain, Castellon to Bar- | the ship itself, not to the living freight, whether | 
A.H 


| celona, Grenada to Loja; Holland, Maestricht to | soldiers or sailors. 


Venlo; Switzerland, Berne to Biel; Denmark, 


Lady’s-Thistle. — Your Correspondent may. be 


Copenhagen to Elsinore, Nyborg to Odensee and | interested to know that this plant is called jp 


Middlefort; Germany, Bentheim to the Dutch 
| frontier on the west and to Salzbergen on the 
east, Berlin to Kottbus; Russia, Warsaw to Biala, 





Danish Marie-tidsel, and in Swedish, Marien-tigtg), 
E. Barrow Svurciirrg, 
Morocco or Marocco.— Mr. Forrest write 


Dunaburg to Vitebsk, Riazan to Koslow. I could | ‘Morocco in Africa,’ underlining the first o ; this 


considerably increase the list in the above-men- | is a very common way of spelling the word ; but is 


| tioned maps; and I may add, that I have not ex-| it the orthography of it? Old Mercator 


prints 


amined the railways in the maps of France, Aus-| Marocho and Marruccos ; in ‘ Wyld’s Atlas’ and 


tria, Italy, or Sweden. R. C. C. 


mon the doctrines of the Church of England or of 
the Church of Rome, and yet differ as to. the inter- 
pretation of certain points, and, however widely 
they may differ from each other, not differ in so 


decided and marked a manner from canon or decree | 


as to affect their claim to churchmanship. There 
are abundant examples of such kind of difference 


in the various opinions cited in the ‘ Theologia’ of | 
Dens. The followers of either of the “ differing”? | 


parties would form ‘‘ sections” in the Church,— 
**sect,”’ as applied to such followers, must be 
referred to ‘‘sequor.” If either of the principals 
differed from the cations or decrees so as to affect 
their churchmanship, then their followers would be 
termed “ sectaries,” and “sect,” as applied to them, 
must come from “seco,” in the sense of ‘‘ divided 
| from.” In this view I am confirmed by Minshew, 
| who thus explains the word “sect”:—‘‘A sect. 
T. B. Sect. G. Secte. I. Setta. H. P. L. Secta, 
| vel @ seco ; i. divido, vel sequor, inquit. 4] Gell.: 
| idque authoritate. Virgil: quam quisque secat 
| Spem; i, sequitur propter diversa ila placita et scita, 
que habuerunt Philosophi, vel @ sectando, et ita a& 
| secando. Dissecta enim sunt & corpore et unitate 
| aliorum dum hosce sectantur, et sequuntur. Gre.: 
| aipnote, ab aipew; i. eligo, seligo, unde hereticus, 
| aiperexoc, qui sectam aliquam suscepit; cxicpa, & 
| axitw ; ii. scindo, ratione superius posité. Br. 
| Screniad, ab esceren, lignum cuneis fissum & trunco.” 
| I trust the above may, though not perfectly satis- 
| factory, to a certain extent, furnish a reply to your 
inquiry. Joun Evans. 
Cromsters, Hoppesteres.—To Prof. Tiedeman’s 
note on these words, I would beg leave to add the 
following :—1. Cromsters—“ vessels with crooked 
prows.” The useful English and Dutch Dictionary 
issued by Baron Tauchnitz quotes krommer as 
“rib of a ship,” but adds krom-steven, ‘ crooked 
prow.” This last is very near the proposed expla- 
nation, and will, no doubt, satisfy many; but it 
should be noted that the word steven is generally 
associated by us with the stern, or steering apparatus 
of a vessel. Again, in the quotations which appeared 
in the Athenewm a few weeks since, the ships are 
mentioned in a gradation of size, large first—the 
cromsters coming last, as smallest. Let me ask 
nautical men, would the smallest class of vessels 
thus supplied with bent or crooked prows,—query 
rams,—be of any use as rams? if not, what expla- 
nation can be offered for building these smallest 
vessels with a butting apparatus, ¢.e., with bent or 
crooked prows?—2. Hoppesteres, “ upsters.” A 
well-known and able Correspondent, who some 
months since suggested this explanation, explained 
it with reference to “ the men who went aloft,”— 
the top-men. He, indeed, referred very distinctly 
to the “‘ baskets” half way up, or quite at the tops 
of the masts—a sort of “ bird’s-nest” for archers. 
These were sometimes circular, sometimes quad- 
rangular in shape. They might resemble the 
‘* hopper,” or wooden trough used in a corn-mill, 
or they might be like the “ hoppet,” a fruit-basket, 
mentioned in Bailey. These archers were men-at- 
| arms, but, even if landsmen, they would not, one 
| Inay suppose, wait to be burnt, as so very vividly 
| described in the passage from Chaucer,— 
| Yet saw I brent the shippes hoppesteres.—C. T., 1. 2019. 
, Supposing their isolated tenements were set on fire, 








in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ it is written Marocco, 


Sect.—With regard to the derivation of ‘‘sect” | The French call the leather of the country Maro. 
from “‘sequor” or from “seco,” it appears tome  quin, and the country itself Le Maroc. The Arabian 
that we should be guided by the application of the! geographers write Marahkesh. The first syllable 
term ‘‘sect.” Thus, two persons may hold in com- | cannot have any relationship to Maurus, Moor. 


B. Srrerr, 

Nickname.—1. The German word necken, sug. 
gested as the original of our word “ nickname,” 
appears to me as answering more readily to that 
spirit of continuous teasing found very provoking, 
which we call “nagging.” The same word would 
not assume both forms in our tongue. 2. If your 
Correspondent will refer to Fliigel he will find 
spott is quoted-as a meaning for “sport ”; it is 9 
in my copy ; besides, I did not assert, I only:sng. 
gested: however, when I see a Fliigel improved 
by L. H. F. du T. it may be time to consider of 
withdrawing it. 3. Substantives used with capitals; 
this is a very old and now exploded custom with 
us; I would respectfully recommend our German 
cousins to drop it. 4. Readers will thank your 
other Correspondent for his reference: but “agno- 
men,” i.c. eke = additional, is really the equivalent 
to our modern word surname; does it cover an 
altered name? a ‘‘n-eke” and ‘‘nick ” are different 
words; how-does the e become an 7? Thomas 
atten-oaks has become Noakes without alteration 
of sound; Mary Styles may still be called: Styles. 
Mr. Gillett presents the word “eke ” as additional; 
yes, but additional to what? Originally Englishmen 
had but one name, that a baptismal name ; stbse- 
quently the ‘‘eke,” an additional name, was added, 
at first sparingly, now universally. Thomas (the 
Steward) had a son, also Thomas, who became 
Stewardson; Thomas, the name, was thus eked 
out by the addition of Stewardson, the agnomen. 
We must seek further for an equivalent tothe 
further addition of a nickname. In modern Latin 
dictionaries cognomen is quoted as answering to-our 

2 3 


1 2 
word “nickname”: thus, Publius Ovidius Naso; 


| 1, prenomen, 2, nomen gentilitius, 3, the cognomen, 


a real nickname, as Naso will answer to Old Nosey. 
If a second cognomen were added, as Scipio A frica- 
nus (called the agnomen), it is not a nickname, but 
a complimentary distinction; more analogous to 
the case of our own Wellington, who was also 
Viscount of Talavera; or Nelson, who became 
Earl of Trafalgar; or our General Napier, as 
Baron of Magdala. Take an illustration from 
to-day’s Atheneum: there we find mention of John 
Jones, alias Bluebottle; Jones, the surname, is 
also the ‘‘ eke” or additional name; how then can 
Bluebottle be also thexeke-name? If it were, then 
the eke-name is not the agnomen: which destroys 
the foundation of the argument. When the surname 
became so common that the ‘‘ eke” ceased. to. be 
a mere occasional addition, the word dropped out 
of use, and to express a different idea a different 
word came into use; the nickname is not an “ eke” 
or man’s own additional name, for he would repu- 
diate it; it is, however, nicked on to him nolens 
volens. This word “eke,” Saxon edc is some 
thing of an equivalent to the Latin conjunction 
ac=ag(nomen): but the nick-name is the same as 
the cog-nomen; your readers will understand this, 
for it is the cog of the wheel that nicks the chain to 
lift a bucket. This is frightfully long, but it is as 
well to have one’s whole say while about it. - 
A. 
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. M. A.—C. O.—receiv: 


J. M. 
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SAMPSON 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


I 
Life and Times of King Leopold. 


Tr 7 ~Y ad 
LEOPOLD the FIRST, King of the Bel- 
fons. With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Ev ents .~ 
rsons from authentic and 
THEODORE JUSTE. Translated under the a of | 
the International Copyright Act, by ROBERT BLACK, A.M. 
gyols. 8vo. Portraits. 











IL 
Gray's ‘ Elegy’ in Colours, uniform w ith the Illustrated 
* Story 


without an End 
An ELEGY im a COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. By THOMAS GRAY. With 16 Water- 


colour Drawings, by Emineut Artists, printed in Colours in 
fac-simile of = Originals. 
rocco extra, 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 128. ; or in mo- 


Ill, 
New Volume of Photographed Researches in Asia Minor. 


The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. 
The result of Two Years’ Exploration of their Locality and 
Remains. With 2 full-page ee me _—— on the spot 
by Mr. A. SVOBODA. 4to. cloth extra, 42 


#,* Amongst the valuable and very omar Photographs in 
this volume, are the following :— 

Panoramic View of.Smyrna. 

fomb of St. Polycarp. 

The Gate of Persecutions at Ephesus. 

The Aqueducts and Castle. Ayiisoloute. 

The Great Mosque. Ancient Church of St. John. 
View of the Ruins of the Great Temple of Diana. 
Supposed Tomb of St. Luke. 

The Tower known as the Prison of St. Paul. 

View of the Theatre and other Remains at Laodi 
Country aud Remains of Church at philadsiphia: 
Remains of the Old a of Sardis. 

Genera al View of Thyat 

View of the Old Chureh o of a 





cea. 


Iv. 
Original Subscription Edition of Mr. Walton’s Alpine 


Scenery. 
PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. 


From Water-colour Drawings by ELIJAH WALTON. 
Chromo- 5 ag er by -_ LOWES, with Descriptive 
Text by R ANEY. M.A. F.G.S. Folio half mo- 
rocco, with 21 large Plates Original rye ae 8. 
Avery limited Edition only now issued at 41. 148. 6d. 





*,* This most characteristic and beautifully illustrated Work 
t the Alps comprises the following fac-similes of Water-colour 
Pictures, copied by the kind permission of their reapentive Pro- 
prietors as annexed :— 


Sussecr or Pictrre, 
Opening of the Val de gee 
Monte Viso wceceee ‘A. Kenrick, Esq., A.C. 
—. Viso from the South . seoeeee FE. FB. Tuckett, Baq., A. Cc. 

. . Miss Mathews. 

. F. F. Tuckett, Esq., A.C. 

Rey. T. G. Bonney, A.C. 
Miss Phipson. 
— Phipson. 
J. A. Kenrick, Esq., A.C, 
. G. S. Mathews, Esq. a A.C. 
Viscount Powerscourt. 
- Hon. F. H. W. G. Calthorpe. 
y Sir T. F. Buxton, A.C 


In THE Possession oF 
ee Mathews, jun., Esq. yne: 


ha Grand Paradis" 


és G. S. Mathews, Esq., A \ 
.. W. Turquand, "Esq, 
F. F. Tuckett, Esq, A.C. 


ition de Luxe of ‘The Royal Cookery-Book, especially | 


adapted for a Wedding Present or Christmas Gift. 
Nhe ROYAL COOKERY-BOOK. By 


JULES GOUFFE, Chef de Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. 
Translated and adapted for English use by ALPHONSE 
GOUFFE, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illus- 


ther with 161 Woodcuts. syo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
Guineas. (Now ready. 
VI. 
New and Revised Edition of Mrs. Palliser’s Book of Lace. 
A. HISTORY of LACE, from the Ear- 
liest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards o: 


f | 
100 Tinsirations ana Coloured Designs. By Mrs. BURY 
PALLISER. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra 


vil. 
Life of Audubon, the Naturalist. 


A; MEMOIR 





AUDUBON, the NATURALIST, luding his R 
Adventures ia the Back ranaee of rg Spcceenes 
with Celebra m Materials 


d: Europea 
Get = _ ‘ idow, by ROBERT Bio ee With Por. 





XUM 


trated with large Plates, beautifully printed in Colours, toge- | 


of JOHN JAMES 


Crown BuILpines, 188, FLEET-sTREET, October 1st, 1868. 


SEASON 1868-9. 
LOW & 








Choicely Printed Collection of Latin Proverbs. 
LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTA- 


TIONS. Small 4to. 


New Work by the Anes of ‘ The Gentle Life.’ 
| ENGLISH WRITERS.—CHAPTERS 


for SELF- EDUCATION in EN GLISH LITERATURE. 
By the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.’ 


Second Edition of ‘ The Silent Hour. 
THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original 


and Selected. By the Author of * The Gentle Life.’ 


Second Edition of ‘ ior "Little Ones in Heaven.’ 
OUR LITTLE ONES in HEAVEN. 


Consolatory Thoughts for ‘Mourners. Selected from Favourite 
Authors in and Verse. ag Frontispiece, after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Beooad Edition. 


New Work by the Baitor r of ‘ Penny Readings in 
Prose and Verse.’ 
The HANDBOOK of POETRY: a 


Clear and Easy Guide, divested of nestunentieae, to the Art of 
Making English Verse. To which is added, an Appendix con- 


Rhymes). 


Dr. Cleveland's New Wi Pork on American Hymns. 


LYRA SACRA AMERICANA: Gems 


of American Poetry. Selected pas arranged, with og and 
Biographical Sketches, by C. D. CLEVELAND, D.D., Author 
of the * Milton Concordance.’ 18mo. cloth, gilt edges. 


Coleridge's « Christabel,’ choicely Printed. 
CHRISTABEL, and LYRICAL and 


IM > ge a! POEMS. By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLE- 
RIDGE New Edition, with Preface and Notes, by 
RLGERNON C. SWINBURNE, Author of ‘ Atalanta.’ Feap. 


New Edition of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ choicely Printed. 
UTOPIA. By Sir Thomas More. With 
Memoir, Jotroduction = Notes. By the Rev. J. SIDE- 
BOTHAM, M.A. Fea 
New Volume of the Ba yard Editions. 
WORDS of WELLINGTON. Maxims 


and Opinions, Sentences and Reflections, of the Great Duke, 
gathered from his Despatches, Letters and Speeches. 





New Volume of the , Editions. 
-RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. 


By Dr. JOHNSON. With Leron_Hunt’s Critical Essay and 
wotes, and Introduction by the Rev. WM. WEST, Vicar of 


XVIII. 
New Volume of the Bayard Editions. 


“The ROUND TABLE; the best Essays 
of WILLIAM HAZLITT. With Biographical Introduction. 


| New Volume of Marvels of Science. 
| PHENOMENA and LAWS of HEAT. 


By ACHILLE CAZIN. Translated and Edited by ELIHU 
RICH. With numerous illustrations. 


zx. 
Elementary Work on Physiology. 


A TREATISE on PHYSIOLOGY and 
HYGIENE, for Schools, Families and Colleges. By J. C. 
DALTON, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. [ Ready. 
Du Chaitlu’s New Book kof Adventure for Boys. 


| STORIES of ADVENTURE in CEN- 


TRAL Feit 9 ¥, 3 PAUL DU CHAILLU. With 


taining the Best Thoughts of the Best Poets, and a New Dic- 
tionary of Proper Names (including Double and Triple | 
By J. E.CARPENTER. Feap. 8vo. 





CO.’S 


BOOKS. 


New Book for Boys, edited. by W. H. G. Kingston. 
OUR SALT-WATER and FRESH- 


WATER TUTORS. Edited from the American Story by 
W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of Own Book of Boats,’ 
and ‘ Ernest Bracebridge.’ barf boy’ wa 7 


New Book of Anecdotes of the Royal Family. 
ANECDOTES of the QUEEN 


ROYAL ~~ < ENGLAND. Colactet, 

Edited, for the use of Colonial Readers, b: 
GEORGE HODGINS, L.B. F.R.G.S., Deputy Su re by 

ae of Education for the Province of Ontario. With Lllus- 


and 
re ang eg: 


New Novel ay. Moy Thomas. 
A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 
8 vols. post 8vo. (Ready. 
Mrs, Beecher ‘Stowe’s New Novel. 
OLD TOWN FOLK. A New Novel by 
the Author of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 


XXVIIT. 
New Novel by Dutton Cook. 


OVER HEAD and EARS. 
Story. 3-vols. post Svo. 
XXIx. 
A Story of Real Life. 
The LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. 


By an OLD SAILOR. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A Love 


Xxx. 
New Series of American Authors. 


|LOW’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDI- 


TIONS of AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

In commencing a Cheap Series of American Books no 
apology is necessary, as might have been in Sydney Smith's 
time. The critic’s oft-quoted sarcasm—‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?”—has long since been triumphantly 
answered by American Authors and English readers. So 
extensive indeed have been the productions of American 
Authors, and so numerous their readers in this country, 
that a new literature may be said to have been inaugurated, 
forming one of the main instrumentalities in the establish- 
ment of cheap editions for popular reading. The works of 
Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, J. L. Motley, R. W. Emerson, 
Wendell.Holmes, Bayard Taylor, R. H. Dana, James R. 
Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Miss 
Warner, Miss Cummins, and many others have numbered 
their readers and admirers in this country by hundreds of 
thousands; a moderate computation of the aggregate 
number printed of the fifty different editions of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ puts the number circulated of that work 
alone as considerably exceeding a million and a half of 
copies. 

An question of the popularity of this kindred literature, 
especially in fiction and poetry, has long ceased. Another 
question, however, has arisen: editions after editions have 
been sold, but, so far as the Authors of the works are con- 
cerned, without any right of publication; printers and 
publishers have been contented to defend themselves on 
the lex talionis principle, and the public have allowed it 
to be so, until the injustice has become so glaring on both 
yo of the Atlantic that the hope of an International 

ght as a result is now animating the writers and 
pubis oe | of both nations. 

d has taken the initiative in the movement by 
fL. legal decisions in favour of copyright to Ame- 
rican Authors first publishing in this country ; and these 
have been recently confirmed by a judgment of the House 
of Lords in favour of the present Publishers. In conse- 
quence of this decision, they now purpose commencing @ 
thoroughly good and cheap series of editions, which, whilst 
combining every advantage that can be secured by the best 
workmanship at the lowest possible rate, will possess an 
additional claim on the reading public by providing for 
the remuneration of the American Author and the legal 
protection of the English Publisher. 


The First Volume in the New Series 





Engravings on W: 
New Hunting. Stories for Boys. 
eee on the GREAT 


FUNTING eno 8 of the WORLD. Translated from the 
Prench of VICTOR MEUNIER. With additional matter, 
including the Dake of oe last Elephant Hunt, &c. 
With 22 full-page Engravings. 


XXIIL 
New Book for Young People from Cooper’s Novels. 


Gathered from the NOVELS of JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER: With numerons I)lustrations. 


| 
ce STORIES of the GREAT PRAIRIES. 
| 








ill iately be the Novel with which the battle has been 
fought. ane wre 80 long known ve our Law Courts and so long 
tion, en’ 


HAUNTED HEARTS. A Tale of New 


hi 
Jersey. By the Author of ‘ The Lamplig *, the tet Oe: 
And the Second, 


The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of ‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Ta' ote Sa aes Boss 
Lad be followed by a New Volume on the First of every alternate 
‘Each Volume will be complete _ ite, printed from new type, 
with Initial Letters and Ornament! 


and be published at the low 
Vinediad aibesnenarenalee 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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In the press, will be published cage NS, a .o Story, by 
Mrs. C. L. Batrour, ent: 


AYS and MEANS: a Story of Life’s 
8 les. In handsome cloth, crown 8vo. Twenty-one 


Chapters, 3s. 6d. 
° vr London : W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 
This Vol. II. (completing the Work), post 8vo. cloth, 9s. ; 
oe, : or post free, 98. 6d. - 5 
ANDBOOK of the GEOGRAPHY and 
cont 7 ig of the CHURCH. ByJ.E. ——— 


m the German by JOHN LEITC 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, ote hey Ww. 








Twenty-eighth Thousand, 


HE GIRL of the PERIOD,’ reprinted ver- 
batim (by permission) from the SA TURDAY REVIEW, 

—_—— » post free 3 stamps.—Bingham, Broad-street, Bristol. 
don : J. G. Berger, 18, Neweastle-street, Strand. 


Price Sixpence, 


[HE CHRISTIAN THEORY of the ORIGIN 
of the CHRISTIAN tang = SERMON preached at 
Norwich Cathedral, on Sunday ng Aug oe ae 1988, = = 
occasion “ o Meetin of the British "assosiati ae 
MAGEE, D. ae Cork and of the Chapel mae), ublin. 
#n Published VE Ga Sea est. 
London: Simkin postal Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 








RENCH PEERAGE for 1868. 
—ETAT PRESENT 4 la NOBLESSE be nay ay 
Contenant le Dictionnaire de ec les 
armoiries décrites, les noms, aaalites et ‘iomielle de plus te ‘frente 
mille Nobles, et un grand nombre de Notices Généalogiques, avec 
Blasons vés. 1 vol. thick 8vo. 1,800 pages, bound, price 1l. 16s. 
Bart cw & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 








2 vols. thick 12mo. reduced to 2s. 6d. (published at 78.) 
ae ag —Chefs-d’ceuvre Dramatiques Fran- 


Sioa = de Notices Hstieaires sur Corneille, 

ard, Piron, Gresset, Destouches, 

Racine, Voltaire: 8 et = Yéflexions sur Tétude des langues, sur 
Yart de lire 4 haute vate, | os. 

These vols. contain re, de Voltaire—Le Méchant, de Gresset 
—L’Optimiste, de Senin ad’ Harlerille~ Nanine, de Voltaire—Alzire, 
du = Métromanie, de Piron—Le Glorieux, de Destouches 
ux en Espagne, de Collin-d’Harleville—L’Epitre de 


—Les Cha 
bee rhe Voltaire 
_— for a in French Reading-book for schools. 
Barth & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 


BLBLIOPHILE FRANCATS. 

Gonite Tilustrée des Amateurs de Livres, d’Estampes et de 
Haute Curiosité. No. V., for SEPTEMBER. 

Contents: Biographie d’Arthur Dinaux 
Saint-Dunstan, miniature du XIe siécle— 
per f Edouard Fournier —Grattelard (im: 

~—e par Cocheris 
—Un Manuscrit de Dante, par Gustave Claudin—Raretés Biblio- 
Fraghiaues, par Gustave Brunet—Nouveautés pa ty par 
rédan Larchey—Chronique, par A. etc. 

Tlustrations: Portrait de Dinaux, par Staal—Grattelard (re- 
ee ae miniature imprimée en .12 couleurs— 

liures de Mazarin, de Henri II. et par Clovis Eve, et 33 Ar- 
metres. ~ ee de reliures ayant appartenu aux Rois et 


Raines 
ele Parts, or 2. 28. for a yor 's Subscription, post free. 
Barts & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
81, CORNHILL (corner of Finch-lane), and 
71, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London ; 
And ia Bristol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Berne. 


Irstituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.p. 1714, 





par le bibl. Julien— 
a inédits de Racine, 


pulaire), par 
mie oe 








Directors, Trustees, £c. 


James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. 


George Meek, E 4: 
J. Remington Milis, Esq. a P. 
Joseph preemen alle, 
John Morley, E 
John Thornton Rogers, “a 
John Hibbert, Esq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
bag Holland, Esq. Stephen Soames, ma. 

Wm. Lawrence, Esq. Ald. M.P. | W. Poster W ite, 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. Colonel Wilson, ten, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
FIRE INSURANCES due at MICHAEL MAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of September. 
The Directors are ready to receive pro' rs for insuring pro- 
—, at equitable rates. All losses promptly and 


Bberal ly settl 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
This Office bi every offered by any Assurance 
Company, Its great age and oo ane afford perfect security, 
Mareen are very moderate, and the Bonuses distributed 
—s m un ly large. 
1868. CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


LIFE |. INSURANCE 








[MPERTAL 


Ing tA x. 
The security of a Subscribed Capital of 750,0000. and an Assurance 
F > more than seven years’ purchase of the 


noual Inco 
hty | per conn cent. of ‘the Profits divided among the Assured every 
rances oft all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Resid 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Furie 3 ‘Values. val 
ber World eee Sree of charge, when the circumstances are 
ourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
uities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversiona: 
a tn! ment registered and acknowledged Fithout a ee. 
us, with fu rticu t 
obtained - the Com Pall Malls 8 Offices in London, 1, Old pA reet, 
E.C., and 16, Pall 8.W., ont ¢ " he Agents pproughout the 
Kingdom. DEN, Actuary. 


“A ‘NEW LIBRARY COMPANY’ 


Has been formed, for purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the yee Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck. 
street. We hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old com ony, The 
business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.” —ATHENRUM, August 15, 18 





100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. 


Surplus Novels from 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. per volume. 





100,000 VOLUMES 


Must be cleared out, in consequence of the formation of the New Circulating Library. 





BOOKS AT AUCTION PRICES. 


Large Surplus Stock must be sold off. For Catalogues, and further particulars, apply to Mr. CHARLES 
BURTON, 68, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY. 
NEW MANAGEMENT—NEW TARIFF—NEW CAPITAL. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
On October 5th, in 8 vols., will be ready at all the Libraries, 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ &c. 
Horst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
Smita, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. 7. 6d. each. 





On Tuesday, the 29th instant, 


THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 


AND THE 


MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES JAMES YELLOWPLUSH. 


Complete in One Volume, with 17 Iliustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 
Smit, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





English and European News. 





;: 2 & MA itlI#iL 


A Paper containing the News, the principal Leaders, a well- ryt jummary, and all interesting Matter from 
the Times. The Newspaper hitherto known as the Evening Mail, having become the property of the Proprietors of 
the Times, IS NOW published twice a week, under the title of THE MAIL, at the price of > per copy as hereto 
fore, or 8d. a week, post free. The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each P; a contain the 
News and all Matters of Interest appearing in the three previous numbers of the Times, which thus be rendered 
available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing Abroad or in the Colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain THE MAIL through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre 
payment, at Printing House Square, London. 


FIGHT for LIFE.—NOTICE.—Moy Thomas's 
New Novet, entirtep tHe ‘FIGHT FOR LIFE, 1s now 
READY, IN 3 VOLUMES POST 8VO., AND MAY BE OBTAINED AT ANY 
LIBRARY IN THE KINGDoM. 

Crown Buripines, 188, Fiaxt-street, September 21st, 1868. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XV. for OCTOBER, of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS. 


Breaking Butterfi ; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By the | 6. Baden-Baden in a New Light. 
3 Ruther of ‘ sey, . With 7. C 


vingtone,’ &c. Chaps. X.—XI 

a -—-a By Charles Mathews. 9. All for Lov Love: oe a tale of Two Fools. In Two Chapte By 
Tea’ 

Bidet ms 2 “he Detrimental.” (With an Illustration.) Chap 1. The 


Fools. 
The Hon. Alice Brand’s Comespendones, No. X. 
¥ English Photographs. By rican. No. 1X. 


acme on Contemporaries. No. III. Mr. William Morris. 
. Wyvil’s 's Hour: an Incident of the Civil War. (With an Illus- 


tration. 
f Cards: a Novel. Book II. Chap. 7. The Dreamer 
§ A House ned, Chap. & Meaning Mischief. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, at all Libraries. 


Now ready, a New Work on Spain. 


RLES) 4 WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By the Author of ‘ Altogether 


iSH, 


iter from 
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Wrong,’ ‘ Dacia Singleton,’ &c. In1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


“The descriptions scattered up and down this volume are truthful..... The book is bright, lively and sensible, and 
js, we think, pretty sure to meet with a fair share of popularity.”—Times. 


NTU ES f BRIC- A-BR ACG Ready this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 
the ADVEN hay BS In 1 vol, price 7s. 6d The MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. A. 


BEREz. Special Correspondent of the Standard. In1 vol- 


The GREAT COUNTRY: Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE ROSE, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). 
In 1 vol. 8yo. (Just ready. 





ANEW WORK BY “THE JOURNEYMAN meauiain 


The GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 


uniform with ‘Some Habits and Customs of the Working 
Classes.” (Ready this day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


Ready this day, a New and Revised Edition of ‘Clarissa.’ 


CLARISSA: a Novel. By Samuel Richardson. 


In 3 vols. at all Libraries. 
Edited by E. 8. DALLAS, Author of ‘ The Gay Science.’ 


“The romance glows and is radiant with the very purest impressions. The most censorious critic in such matters 
will allow that not a shadow of vicious influence can be found in ‘ Clarissa.’”—Saturday Review. 


“One of the most beautiful, natural, pathetic, and thrilling works of fiction that an: 
f Clarissa’ 


country or any language 
the age has grown too picked to read 


's sad and beautiful. story, we are sorry for the the 
NOTICE.—This day is published, 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 


of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The Red Court Farm,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—A New Novel by the Author of ‘ A Lost Name,’ &c. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanu, Author of ‘ Uncle 


age.” —Morning Star. 
Silas,’ ‘A Lost Name,’ &c. 3 vols. [Shortly. 

OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. [Ready thie day. 

DIANA GAY; or, the History of a Young Lady. By Percy 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ Never Forgotten,’ &c. 3 vols. 

WILD AS A HAWK: a New Novel. By Mrs. Macquoid, 
Author of ‘Charlotte Burney,’ &c. 3 vols. 

The TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Recommended 
to Mercy.’ 3 vols. 

The SEABOARD PARISH. By George MacDonald, LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Robert Falconer,’ &c, 3 vols. 

The OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Edward 

“the anther to weg of ooemens which few critics have the good luck to be able to pronounce more than once 

or twice in a lifetime.” —Atheneum. 

STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Thomas Archer. In 3 vols. 

[Nearly ready. 





FRANCESCA’S LOVE: a Novel. 


Mrs. EDWARD PULLEYNE. In vols. 


By | JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell 
GREY, Author of ‘ Never—for Ever.’ In 3 yols. 





A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. Re- 
printed from Tinsleys’ Magazine. 3 vole, 
TINSLEYS CHEAP NOVELS, 


Tobe had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, price 2s. each. 


The Waterdale Neighbours. | Miss Porrester: a Novel. ] Sword and Gown. 
The Pretty Widow: a Novel. | Barren Honour. The Savage Club Papers, 1867 | 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





Six POUNDS PER WEEK 


Case of DEATH caused 
‘ACCIDENT ' OF ANY KIND, mod 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £8 to £6 Se: 


to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE. 
COMPANY. 


For partionlars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 


the Local 
64 CORNHILL and 10, REGENT.STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp-stREED 
amcind HARING CROSS, | Betablished 178 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
mA ae Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 


xtended to Life, 1836. 
The Winole © of the Profits divided geerly amongst the Members. 
pon gee rT 1868. 
Fire Department—66 per cent. of te Premiums paid on First- 
Life Deported 5 es year of the — on all Policies of 


Accumulated (25th Dec., 1867)—1,19 11,9682. 
m ty — + me to appoint as Agents persons of good 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834. 
1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, London, E.C. 
With Branches at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
Param eS oon ANNUAL MEETING, May 13, 1968. 

ifty Cent. Reduction of Premium upon Bonus Policies im 
om lz years. Policies lish or Indian, on which _ 

y 1001, thus be charged only 501. 


e ~69. 
New Policies issued in 1867 for sn. ata pee Anneel Premium 
= 20,7132. Policies in — 2,857 ,2941 Funds. 


“PREDK. HENDRIKS, Secretary. 


[THE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821. 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital-TWO MILLIONS. 
Total Invested Funds, upwards of . . £2,750,000 
ame Income, upwards of .. . 320,000 
TICE 18S HEREBY GIVEN, that FIRE POLICIES 
which yor at MIOHAELMAS must be kenewep within 
is Office, or with the Connon 's Agents, 
throughout th the | Kingdoms otherwise they become voi 
All Insurances now have the benefit of the Repucep Duty 
= 6d. per cent. 


‘or Prospectus and other intoemation 9 to the Company’s 
p.. or to CE MACH. Secretary. 


SCOTTISH UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON: 37, CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH and DUBLIN. 
Established 1824. 

The Scottish Union Insurance Company is incorporated ty 
Boy al Charte: aed er A ae of Parliament. It affo 

the most pong ps mance had e Public from the magni- 
tade of its Capital and Invested a a large proportion of which 
are in Government and other real securities. 
INVESTED FUNDS at Ist of August, 1867 . 
ANNUAL REVENUE from all sources. paee-ce 
AMOUNT of LIFE INSURANCES in FORCE ececes £4,000,000, 

The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in 1871. 

Forms for Pro Is and Prospectuses, containing all necessary 
a or bebe. had at the Offices as is above, or of the Com- 
pany’s Agen’ 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
37, Cornhill. JOHN JACKSON, Assistant Secretary. 


VW JHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


























> 

















Chief Office—37, MOORGATE-STREET, London. 
Branch Office—59, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





Moderate Rates of Premi: lly for young lives. 
Bonuses have been declared in ou ane, and 1866. 

Policies made payable during Lifet! 

Invalid and Second-class Li cs insured on a new principle. 


ALFRED T. BOWSER, Manager- 


A N DL E S. 


ASK FOR FIELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
Price 1s. per lb. upwards. 


ALVANISM v. BEBUMATIO. NERVOUS 
PAINS, Gout, Functional Di eral and Local 


Debility, Neoriptn Parasia Liver Complaints, 1 ae 
t of Po Poenlzei, hes VER re ge a 
SD 


PROVED PATENT VOLTA: ‘LECTRIC a 














Patient availing 


pin TT lication. Belts, 30s. to 40s. Chain 
Lv 
ofieete of whi 


nue 
23% 


di inspected. 
ports ond Private Testimonials (authenticated) ‘ee Pamphlet, 
it post free.: 
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B.S ‘MNEACKES, 88, QUEEN-STREET, 

e LONDON, E.0., General and Fore’ ign Agents and WINE 

SIERCHANTS, ‘beg to inform their Patrons that = continue 

to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, &c., to and 
from of World. 

Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


H{F4t & SON, TOTTENHAM-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 





[THE FURNISHING OF BED ROOMS. 


HEAL.& SON 


Have greatly enlarged their Premises for the purpose of making 
a complete arrangement of their Stock. They have Ten separate 
Tooms, each completely furnished with a different suite of furni- 
ture, irrespective of their general stock displayed in Six galleries 
and Two large ground-fioor warerooms, the whole forming the 
most complete Stock of Bed Furniture in the Kingdom. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, London, W. 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM.-COURT- 
ROAD, W. 





HASsY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
THE BEST MADE. 

300 different shapes panned on view for selection and imme- 

diate deli FIL MER & 3 made to any shape on approval. 
R & SON, Upholsterers, 

31 pe . es BERNERS- STRBET, Oxford-street, W.; 
Factory 34 and 35, CHA RLES-STREET. 
An si d Catalogue post free. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 


38. 
In lieu of, and more durable than, painting and graining. Plas- 
tered walls, ce’ ilings, doors, or other surfaces covered with any 
real wood selected. Special a. is any style, and estimates 
free. Suow Roo 

86 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, London. 

URNITURE, CL BE EES, BEDDING 
(Carri e free). 

See our new. Tllustrated Furniture Catalogue, nearly 500 De- 
signs, with Prices 30 per cent. less than any other House. The 
most ae and unique guide ever published” Gratis from 

LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. 73 and 75, BROMPTON-ROAD, 

Knightsbridge. 


EWING MACHINES. 
W. F. THOMAS & CO. 

These Machines were the First made and Patented in England, 
and ever since 1846 have maintained their pre-eminence. They are 
adapted for Manufacturing and for Domestic purposes, and range 

rices from 51. 5s. upwards. For Family use they are unrivalled. 
Lock Stitch. Work alike on both sides. Catalogues and 
rn of Work sent free by post. 

1, CHEAPSIDE, E. > and REGENT-CIROUS, OXFORD- 
STREET, LONDON, W 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles_ for oe or Continentals b, Srarelling. = — ILLU STRATED 
CATALOGU ey free. of Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, W T'STRAND, , w. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalorue af Officers’ Bed- 
steads, V Wasbhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post t fre: 
ONEYCOMB SPONGES. —These { § Sponges 
are well adapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many 
to the finer kind; they are very much lower in price than the fine 
Smyrna_ones.—METCALF E, BINGLEY & CO. 1318, Oxford- 
street, W., Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment)to H. R.H. the 
Prince of Ww ales. 


OUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER.— 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 




















Hovupavtt’s PEPSINE WINE, 43.— 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
33.— 


BovuPacrr's PEPSINE PILLS, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
For Relaxed Tee t In Bottles, 28. 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists in Ordinary to the PRINCE of WALES, 
277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


SECEIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES.~— 
Dhlogm and preventing violet fis of Coughing. ee 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 

(Gazetted August 8, 1837— December 31, 1867.) 

Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE: QUBEN, 

277, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 





} J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors. to the Queen, 
« Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Loxpox {206.088 0 118, 120, Regent-street ; and 
MANCHESTER— 10, Mosley-street. 
LivEerRPooL—50, Bold-stre 
FOR GENTLEMEN—Autumnal ‘ise for Overcoats, Frock 
Coat a, a Coats, Waistcoats, an: 


Trous 

FOR YOUNG GENTLEM) a ~ Autumnal Fashions forOvercoats, 

rning Coats, Jacket Suits, Knicker- 

omen Suits.and Highland Dresses; also 
Hats, Hosiery, Shirts, &c. 

FOR LADIES.—Autumnal Fashions, Jackets, Paletots, Cloaks, 
Travelling Dresses, Riding Habits, Rid- 
ing Pants &e. 

Messrs. NICOLL’S a are divided into De 
ments as above; in eac! 
use, or made to measure ata fow hours’ notice. 

London: 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill; Man- 
chester: 10, Mosley-street ; Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. 


URE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, 
Wine yy 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square Lon- 
don, W., beg to direct attention to the following pure unloaded 
Wines of their own special importation. Prices per dozen:— 
LIGHT BORDEAUX 248. re BORDEAUX. 368. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. essert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application. 





CLARETS ........ 18s. to 1088. eee ge 248. to 848. 
A good Vin Ordinaire, A sound Dinner Wine, up 
Vi to Fine Old Amontillado 


up to choice Old 
tage wines of First pont ie Rast India. 
Sane Pvight, Old” ina 
CHAM PAGNES .. 368. to S84. is and Cru 
A Light, Dry, Sparkling Witt. ted p & to very Old 
Wine, up to choice Wines Vintage 
of First Brands. | 
HOCKS . 68. to 848. 
A Light Rhine Wine, up | 
to choice Growths. | 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine pure Pale Cognac, 548., to very Old Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received at the 


Cellars and Offices, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, 
London, w. 


SAUTERNES «+. 248. to 1208. 
A Light White Bordeaux, 
oP to choice Liqueur 
ines. 





rARVEY’S SAUCE. A went Se 8 — ie 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly ested 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well-known label. ch ed 
‘** Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by —— in- 
junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of a] EDS sgt STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole pric tors of the receipt of Harv ey’s 
Sauee, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that ‘their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole reat es a of the celebrated of Recents 
and Manufacturers: of the AUCES an I- 
MUENTS so long and favourably dhe ished by ee name, are 
compelled to eet the public against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and lz Belled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficulty 
in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from ie Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 

’. Priced Lists post free on ‘application. 





YEAS.—Good Strong Congou, 2s. 6d. per Ib., 
= * Household ~ # Fine Congou, 3s.; and Choice en 
r Family and the Drawing-room. Packed in tins of 
git ie, and 201b., and chests of 50 1b. and 901b. Samples by 
post on application. 
BE. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants, 6, Edwards-street, 
Portman-square, London, Ww. 


\ HY INCUR THE “RISKS of ‘Limited 

Liability by taking Shares in Civil Service or Co-operative 
Stores, when you can save 10 per cent. by purchasing of the EAST 
INDIA TEA COMPANY, and can have the Goods delivered at 
your own door? TEAS of all descriptions, from 1s. 3d. per lb. 





upwards. Price-Lists post free on spplication at the Company's 
Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN'S CHURCHYARD, 


Bishopsgate. 


G 


USE ONLY THE 
a» BN FT FG D 


STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


O MORE BREAKAGE if you use BUR- 
ROW’S PATENT RACKS, made to all sizes, and from 9a. 
upwards. Cost soon saved. oa by all Tronmongers, Chemists, 
&c., and by the Patentees, W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN: 
Illustrated Lists s free. 
EPSINE. —ONLY SILVER MEDAL.— 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine, Gistesion and Lozenges 
—the popular Temedy. for Py digestion. Henuioctuneé ay 
T. MORSON & SON, 31, and 124, SOUTHAMPTON-RO 
a orwers, London, W. ©. Bottles from 3s. Boxes 
28. 6d. Globules in Bottles, from 2s. 














‘HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wed a drills, and fire. 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Iilustrations, of all 


of Chubb’s Safes, Stron; 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. aul’ 's Churchyard, London. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 





The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,. HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best_mild aperient for especially 


elicate ‘Constitutions, 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & 0O., 172, New Bond-streety:London; 

"and of all Chemists throughout the World, 


its are kept ready for imme: ste | 


| 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20g, 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 4#., 58., and 68. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 53. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 

The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100, 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCOAP, 68, 6d. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 

BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Superthiek)y, 

The New Cream Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2s. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 18. per ra 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from7s, Address Dies from a 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 

Price-List of Paper Envelopes, Inkstands, my" Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post fre 

(EstaBLIsHED 1841.) 





BOTANICAL DRYING PAPER, manu- 
factured expremaly for drying FLOWERING PLANTS, 
FERNS and SEA-WEEDS, without a or discharging the 
colour. Itis used and recommended bg all our 1 Bo 
Price 10d., 12d., 16d. and 20d. per Quire, according to size. 
This paper is too heavy to send b; Y post. 
« Epwarp Maeuat, 9, D r 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


OSEPH GILLOTT Tes ectfully direets the 
ttention of the C blic, and of all who use 

eel Pens, to the Sao En of his productions,. 
wich for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Ereat Dam 
bili Ay ensure universal preference. 

can be obtained, Retail, of ig 2 Dealer in the World; 

Wholesale. at the Works, .Graham-street, irmingham; 91, John- 
street, New York; and at 37, rch-street, London. 


RIGHT & MANSFIELD, LD, 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS and CABINET 





treet, ig 














Only gold mB. mn heey 1867 ; ae Prize a otal 1962. 
prepared on requ 
8, Gipet Portland: ateoety o Oxitadenonoks Ww. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Eee Hair toits youthful colour 


an 
IT will cause Hair to rea on ‘Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is famediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. a: 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266, HIGH IGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 48, 6d. and 11s, 





OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 


in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
in use the last Sixty-eight years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and lis. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
being th 
OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


panies DENTISTRY Coes System). 
her processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS, the original and only practitioners of a true 
system of Painless Dentistry. Prominently among 
as by the amet the Medical Profession, ‘end the 
id perfect immuni +. pain ; every kind of queetion 
avoided: unparalleled — ‘ort, utility, qoonene. dura’ mebaliigsa 
wonderfully life-like appearance: fees considerably less than 
woually charged for orsinasy descriptions of artificial teeth. 
Messrs. Lewin Mosely & Sons (the oldest established English 
Dentists), 30, Berners-street, Oxford - street, and 448 
(opposite ‘Charing Cross Railway Sonn and over the Telegraph 
ce.—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 30 Guineas. Consultation 
and every information ‘tree. 


R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS for Coughs, Colds, 
and Hoarseness. 
From the Rey. Georce Warne, 36, Springfield-place, Leeds :— 
“ Whenever in times of hoarseness arising from cold, or exeess 
of public speaking, I have taken Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS, I 
have invariably found relief.” 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief to asthma, con 
sumption, coughs, and all disorders of the lungs. Sold by 
all Druggists, at 1s. 14d. per box. 


EEP ae THE DOCTOR is an old cow. 
ing. Porple fallow the advice, and insure a good state of 
health, rocess of taking PARR’S LIFE PILLS; 
which m: ayo ith confidence by persons puteinn Sem 
Headache. Indigestion, — Ailments, Scorbutic Com ts, 

tions of nervous system, lowness of spirits, res "= 

















affeot 
and bad bor, bree Mites desing. . flatulency, cor tiveness, &. 


small bo: h it 
— ox, Pri 36 Pills, showing it te be omen 
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No. I. on Saturday, October 3. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


~n~ 





THE 


PALL MAL L BUDGET. 


Being «a Weekly Collection of Articles printed in the PALL MALL GAZETTE 
from day to day: 


WITH A FULL AND WELL-DIGESTED SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Price SIXPENCE; Stamped, SEVENPENCE. 





For the convenience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, 
Australia, and other distant places, it has been determined to issue a Weekly Publication, which shall be a collection of all the 
Origina! Articles printed in the Pann Mau Gazerrte from day to day. 


This Publication is to be called THE PALL MALL BUDGET. The First Number will appear on Saturday, the 3rd of 
October. Each Number will be composed of Forty Pages, in size and appearance like those of the Patt Mati Gazette. 


The PALL MALL BDDGET will also contain a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it will be a 
Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &c. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET will be published on Saturday, in time for despatch by the early morning mails. 
A Special Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, will be published on Friday. 
Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o'clock on Thursday morning. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, STRAND ; 
Where all Communications should be addressed. 





THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 





Price TWOPENCE; Stamped, THREEPENCE. 





“In regard to opinion, the Patt Matt Gazette is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there......... The Patt Mart Gazerte has a steady tone or tint, but except that it is Liberal in its politics, it has 
few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the world 
outside has a chance of being heard in the Patt Mau Gazerrte too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that no other 
existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability......... One of the most striking points about the Part Matt GazettE 
has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best information upon their 
respective topics......... Of all journals the Patt Mati Gazerre gives us the most vivid sense of power: its staff is so strong, its 
resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness......... In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, the 
Patt Maui Gazerte has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as 
mach?........ On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and social reaction to which we have 
referred, the Patt Matt Gazerre is the most important fact of the hour.’—From ‘The London Press’ in the Contemporary Review. 





* * From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (‘more than three years since) to the present time its 
circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 





OFFICE, 2, NORTHUMBERLAND-STREET, STRAND. 
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MISS BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 
On October 3rd, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


RUN TO EARTH. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, &c. 


London: Warp, Lock & Ty.LEeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 


MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


In November, Most Profusely Illustrated, price 1s. 


THE “BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 


*,* The extraordinary success of the ‘ Belgravia Annual’ enables the Proprietor to state that the new work 
for 1869 will be in every sense—Literary, Artistic, and Material,—the most attractive and valuable book of 
the kind ever seen. 

London: Warp, Lock & TyLEeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








In handy size, crown 8vo. printed in large, easily-read type, with Frontispiece and Title-page, on toned paper, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, price each 3s. 6d. 


PARLOUR EDITION 


OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


THE popularity and success of Miss Braddon’s Novels are facts well known to every Bookseller in the kingdom. 
Both in the Library Edition at Six Shillings per work, and in the Cheap Edition at Two Shillings per work, the sales of 
Miss Braddon’s productions attest an extent of public appreciation alike without precedent and without parallel. The 
Book trade is well aware of this; and it is also well aware of the desire frequently expressed by customers for an 
Edition less expensive than the Library, and more legible than the Cheap Edition of their favourite Author. To meet 
this requirement, the Publishers are producing a Parlour Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels, each Work got up in 
excellent style, printed on good paper, in a clear and easily-read type, serviceably bound in cloth, gilt back, lettered, 
forming not merely an intermediate issue, so far as price is concerned, but also about the most substantial, the 
neatest, and the handiest series of books that the most fastidious of economists can procure. Each volume contains 
an entire Novel. The following are now ready :— 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. l 
DOCTOR’S WIFE. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
THE LADY’S MILE. [/mmediately. | 


AURORA FLOYD. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 

SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
ONLY A CLOD. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, Frontispiece and Title, printed in Tint on toned paper, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, lettered, price 6s. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘BIRDS OF PREY, 
This day, price 2s., uniform with the Cheap Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels, 


BIRDS OF PREY 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








“ Briskest of all the magazines is Belgravia.”—Morning Star. 
** The best shilling megane that England possesses.” —Standard, 


RAR 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Monday next, 28th instant, price 1s., with Four whole-page Illustrations, 


BELCRA V1 A. 


CONTENTS for OCTOBER. 


I. BOUND to JOHN COMPANY; or, the Adventures and ; VIII. ass iy AVALANCHE. By J. Ashby Sterry. Illustrated by 
— of Robert Ainsleigh. IWustrated by Alfred | R. P. Leitch. 
pmpson. 

II. PLAYING at PLEASURE. By William Sawyer. 

III. CAVALIER-HUNTING. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. | 

Iv. LARSON CLUBS. By Walter Thornbury. 
Clubs Past and Present :—Clubs Present No. IV. The | 
Johnson —Travellers’ —Atheneum —Garrick—Reform 
—Carlton—Union—Conservative. 


IX. DIANA GAY. A ee. By the Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ 
* Never Forgotten,’ 


X. THE GREAT CERDU MERE DIRT. A Journal of Travel 
ona Loop line. By George Augustus Sala. 


XL LA PREMIERE JEUNESSE. JIilustrated by T. S. Sec- 


V. SENSATIONALISM in SCIENCE. By R. H. Patterson. | X11. THE CONJURER at HOME. By Desmond Ryan. 
Are there more Worlds than one? XIII. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By the Author of 
VI. HOW TO GET MARRIED. | ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &. 


VII. SINGULARITY. By George Stott. | XIV. DEATH and the SEASCNS. By Godfrey Turner. 
N.B.—The Sixth Volume of ‘ BELGRAVIA,’ elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt side and back, 
gilt edges, price 7s, 6d., is now ready. Also Cases for binding (2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 
*,* The Volumes of ‘BELGRAVIA’ form a most acceptable present. 








THE NEW NOVEL.—In the next number of BELGRAVIA will appear the Four opening Chapters of 


‘MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER,’ 
@ Novel by Justin M‘Carthy, Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie) ‘Con Amore, ce. 
Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








Early in October, price 78. 6d. 


] EETON’S DICTIONARY of GEOGRA. 
PHY. A Universal Sys Illustrated by Coloureg 
Maps—Ancient, Modern and Biblical. With several Hundred 
Engravings of ‘the Ca pital Cities of the World, English © 
‘owns, the Strong Piases of the Earth, and Localities of Gen 
Interest, in separate Plates, on t nted paper. Containing in all 
we wards of Twelve Thousand distinct aud complete Arti 
ited by S.O. BEETON, F.R.G.S. Post 8vo. half-boun: 





Se 





On November ist, Part I. royal 8vo. price 1s. 


EETON’S GREAT BOOK of POETRY; 
containing pear Two Seema of the Best Pieces in the 
English I th S f the History = the Poetry 
of our Country, and Bi eke Notices of the Poe 
Part I. contains 95 of the best Early arr _ and 
Ballads, with Biographical Notices, chonologically arranged, of 
e 


Part II. will contain 202 Poems, written between 1558 and 1649, 








In October, post 8vo. 400 pages, price 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
HE WORLD’S EXPLORERS. With Por. 
traits and many Engravings of the most interesting Places 
mentioned in Travel. Amongst other Adventurous Biogra 
will be found Bruce and Abyssinia. The Astorians. Mae Pe 
Commodore Anson and his Voyage Round the World. Sepa 
Cook and his hc La Pérouse. Mungo Park. Arctic 
Discoverers, &c. & 





Nearly ready, price 5s. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
EETON’S BOY'S ANNUAL for 1869, 4 


Volume of Fact, Fiction, History and Adventure. Ilys. 
trated by Coloured, Tinted and Steel Plates, and numerous 
cuts. 








WARWICK HOUSE TOY BOOKS, 


*,* These New and marvellously Cheapand beautifully coloured 
Toy Books, possess the great superiority and advantage of having 
all the recent inventions and improvements brought to bear w 
their production. It will be a matter of wonder and astonish. 
ment, that such a very superior series of books can be offered to 
the public at so small a price as One Shilling each. 


Domestic Animals. | 8. bers Picture Robinson 
Crusoe. 


8. 
Home and Field Animals. 
i 9. Th Children’s Household 


Choice Nursery Songs. 
Famous Nursery Ballads. ets. 

The Children’s Picture 
The Pittle § Pussy Cats. 


Nursery Tales and Stories. | 1 
} 11. 
POM with Animals. 12. The Naughty Puppy. 


= 


ig om ia and Pretty | 


N SSPerpr 








Just ready, with upwards of 200 Coloured and other Engravings, 
post 8vo. red edges, 5s. ; gilt edges, 68. 


pyeey's LADDER TO LEARNING. 





Now ready, uniform with the above, 5s., gilt edges, 6¢. 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE ONES AT 
HOME. 





Nearly ready, wiih — and other Illustrations, cloth, 


a. CHILD'S. soruLas FAIRY 


_o mae with Goloused, na other Illustrations, cloth, 


gilt extra, 38. 6d. 
G°°? OLD STORIES. 


Nearly ready, with Coloured and ine Illustrations, cloth, 
glit extra, 3s. 


LD NURSERY TALES and FAMOUS 
HISTORIES. 











IN PREPARATION, 





NEEDLEWORK 


BREETON'S ONE SHILLING ANNUAL for 
1869. 

INSTRUCTION 
BOOKS. 

By MME. ADOLPHE GOUBAUD. 


NEw 
Price 18. each. 


MADAME GOUBAUD'S BERLIN-WORK INSTRUCTIONS. 
Eighteen Illustrations. 

MADAME GOUBAUD’S EMBROIDERY INSTRUCTIONS. 
Sixty-five Illustrations. 


MADAME GOUBAUD’S CROCHET 
Twenty-four Illustrations. 


NEW EDITIONS. Just ready. 
EETON’S AMUSEMENT BOOKS. One 
Shilling each. 
New Editions, and New Wrappers printed in Colours, 
BOOK OF RIDDLES. 
BOOK OF BURLESQUES. 
BOOK OF ACTING CHARADES. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 





— 


HoUuseseoLp WORDS. Conteainl by 
CHARLES DICKENS. Sixpenny Parts, Monthly. 
(Each Part containing 96 pages; and four times in the year, 
120 pages.) Six Parts now ready. 
Vouume I. now ready. Votvme IT. October Ist. 
Wrapper, 28. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London : Warp, Lock & Tyter, Warwick House, 
Paternoster-row. 
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